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PEGASUS AND KIT 


CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


Grandfather Warren had an old mare Kit that could jog along 
steadily and do her six miles an hour for the twenty or thirty miles 
of the Methodist circuit to carry the gospel in Michigan. Kit was 
reliable, not skittish, never shying at flying leaves or thrashing 
machines. She could pull the plough on week days. There was 
nothing aesthetic or imaginative or poetical about Kit. Now to 
harness this old mare with the winged Pegasus and try to have the 
two pull together up Mount Helicon would have been ridiculous. 
They could travel better apart, each in the accustomed place. 
The working horse would stumble if she tried to climb Mount 
Helicon. Pegasus would balk at the plough. 

Yet this sort of ill-mating is common to teachers of English. 
They have not been wise enough to keep Pegasus and Kit each in 
the proper place. Wisely they desire for their students both Pegasus 
and Kit—Pegasus standing for enjoyment of leisure, Kit standing 
for effectiveness in work; but they have not kept sharply separate 
their attempts to educate youth in both and for both. By wisely 
training boys and girls for both work and leisure, English teachers 
can do their part in training the youth of America for life, for ‘the 
acquisition of that experience which makes for proficiency in 
living,” for the truest democracy. 

I mean by work the usual eight hours devoted to earning a living. 
I mean by /eisure all the rest of the day. I mean by democracy the 
83 
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rule of the people. True democracy requires that each individual 
citizen should be competent to take his place intelligently and use- 
fully among fellow-citizens in the conduct of affairs for the general 
good. It includes the life of the pupils in school as young citizens, 
as well as their life after they leave school or college. It calls for 
the development of all citizens to the limits of their capacity, 
personal achievement, happiness, and service. 

Vision 1s needed. A dozen years ago nearly all formal state- 
ments of the purpose of English teaching mentioned the giving of 
command of the English language and appreciation of English 
literature as the great aims. There was nothing stated as a driving 
force back of these objects. ‘‘Can we agree that the aims of our 
course are power in oral and written expression, discriminating 
taste for literature, loving acquaintance with the best literature ?”’ 
was the question asked by a writer in the first number of the English 
Journal, January, 1912. Much water has gone under the bridge 
in the last ten years, but we still find wavering among English teach- 
ers. What is the use of giving pupils command of the language and 
appreciation of literature? What is to be done with all the correct- 
ness and effectiveness that have been aimed at? What is the good 
of having knowledge and power of thinking? What is the use of 
higher living? Is the fundamental purpose of English teaching to 
help make our youth intelligent and useful citizens, taking their 
places as effective members of the democracy? What should be 
the aim in the teaching of English to boys who will become plas- 
terers, masons, plumbers, bakers, tailors, sheet metal workers, 
skilled artisans in steel mills and factories? Do these persons go 
to high school? If it is not known that they are to become skilled 
artisans, must they be taught with the same aim as the whole 
mass? What shall be done with them in the English class? The 
children of day laborers form the majority of pupils who stay in 
school only through the sixth grade. What should be the purpose 
in teaching English to those who are likely to be the bakers’ boys. 
the dry goods clerks, those who are to do the drab work of the 
community? And the adult foreign-born woman? Shall she 
learn English for proficiency in our language alone, or shall she, as a 
leader in adult immigrant education in New York says, learn English 
to help her to cope better with life situations, to appreciate the 
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duties and privileges of citizenship, to have community responsi- 
bility, to have proper school contacts, to have influence over her 
children, and to be able to vote with intelligence ? 

Really to grapple with the problem of what the fundamental 
purpose of English teaching should be requires us to consider what 
the nature of English is. The usual conception is that English 
includes literature and composition, or ianguage-composition and 
literature-reading. The word expression is coming to be used 
instead of composition. Literature is commonly thought to include 
interpretative reading, oral reading, silent reading, memorized 
passages, and dramatic representation. Composition, or expres- 
sion, popularly covers several phases of English as a means of 
communication, and includes oral composition, written composition, 
rhetoric, grammar, handwriting, and a miscellany ranging from 
spelling to good manuscript or even good manners. 

Yet the psychology of teaching reading is not like the psychology 
of teaching appreciation of literature, and the process of teaching 
spelling differs from that of teaching oral composition. Hence some 
authorities, as Professor Abbott, make a tri-fold division of the 
habits, attitudes, and skills that we deal with in English: 

1. Literature, or the enlargement of one’s ideas and the interpre- 
tation of one’s actual or imaginative experience by acquaintance 
with the writings of creative artists. 

2. Composition, or the arrangement of one’s ideas for the satis- 
faction of one’s self (what the British report calls expression) or of 
others (what the British report calls statement). 

3. Command of the tools of language—reading as a formal 
process, penmanship, spelling, grammar as an art, correct usage, 
letter form, voice management, etc. 

Probably the simplest division of the range of English is in the 
three words: reading, speaking, and writing. 

Sometimes reading, speaking, and writing are taught for wise 
use of leisure, sometimes for immediate practical usefulness in 
work, and sometimes for the development of true democracy. The 
trouble with English teaching is that the school and college teachers 
do not know when they are trying to do what. A chairman of an 
English department recently said to me, “If you find a teacher 
teaching English for the joy of living, you find the next teacher of the 
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same pupil will have to be busy with an almost impossible task of 
teaching correct expression in speech and writing.” 

The changing and blundering conception of the nature of English 
has produced much shifting between courses in literature and courses 
in composition. Forty years ago the existent high schools kept 
literature separate from composition. There followed a period of 
using literature as a basis for composition. Now literature is again 
taught by itself and composition by itself. Literature in high 
schools is studied usually in courses of ten to forty weeks in length 
and composition similarly. Some high schools manage the separa- 
tion by taking literature for two days of the week and composition 
for two or three days of the same week with the same pupils. Com- 
plete separation in consecutive periods of weeks or terms or years is 
probably the prevailing practice. If composition is used in con- 
nection with literature, it is merely to enlighten the literature, not 





for an end in itself as composition. Undoubtedly the present tend- 
ency is toward courses of at least a semester in each major phase of 
English. 

There is hope ahead in spite of these alternations. An analysis 
of more than seventy answers to a national questionnaire that I 
sent out in October and November reveals the interesting fact that 
leaders in the profession—teachers of English in elementary school, 
secondary school, normal school, and college, presidents of colleges, 
and successful business and professional men from all main sections 
of our country—unite in thinking English teachers should have as 
central, unifying purpose, in Professor Sherman’s words in a recent 
essay, assistance of the entire body of the people toward the best 
human life of which they are capable; training, as I say, through 
English, for service in the democracy, in school and after graduation. 

Business associations have a slogan. Why should not English 
teachers have a slogan? Not like the merchant’s “To Foster the 
Trade and Welfare of New York (or Chicago or Chattanooga),” 
or “Say It with Flowers.’’ But such a slogan as this: ‘To Fit 
the Youth for Life,” or “English to Serve.’”’ Whatever slogan is 
finally adopted should be prominently displayed in every local, 
state, and national English association program, and should be | 
worked into the columns of local newspapers whenever possible. 
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II 

Whether in spite of the teaching or because of it, reading is 
the greatest indoor sport of high school graduates. It is a chief 
delight in leisure hours. When I think of the Middle States farms 
as I know them and remember the dining rooms and sitting rooms 
cluttered with papers and books, and when I recall the traveling 
faces buried behind papers, magazines, or books in the great cities, 
I think reading is the greatest indoor sport for everybody. At 
any rate, studies that my colleague, Mr. Robert H. Proctor, has 
made of the reading of persons twenty-one years of age or more, 
graduates of high schools or colleges, show that these persons 
average a half hour daily in reading. Half of this time is in reading 
newspapers and magazines, the other half in reading books. Read- 
ing is the preferred evening occupation of the persons investigated. 
Conversation at home, music, theater, movies, cards, dancing, 
visiting friends, parties, miscellaneous games—all trail along behind 
reading. It is certain that the graduates of the high schools do 
enjoy reading and do spend much time in reading. 

Of course, just how far the reading is of good literature is a ques- 
tion. Some think that the whole purpose of the English course is to 
teach good literature as an antidote to trash. The school, however, 
cannot shackle individual taste. The school can only guide. Away 
from school, water seeks its own level. Just as in outdoor sports 
some prefer craps (African golf) or prize-fighting to baseball, and 
others prefer football to golf, so indoors some readers who really 
enjoy reading prefer detective stories to stories in the Adélantic. 
Some readers prefer Rex Beach to Crothers. The schools may try 
to teach what they think to be good literature and will unquestion- 
ably do much in cultivating taste, but after all some people never 
like olives. I myself had periods of liking the Rollo books and 
Louisa M. Alcott; Poor Boys Who Became Famous and histories 
of England; Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens; Sarah Grand and 
Mark Twain; Fielding and Smollett. It was not till after college 
that I reveled in A. C. Benson and Crothers. 

You can get some idea of the interest in reading by asking a 
question: How many books do you own? I find astonishing results 
in asking this question in high school. The latest class test the 
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other day showed that every one of the 39 pupils in the class owned 
at least 50 books; half a dozen, 100 books; and one boy from Forest 
Hills, Long Island, owns 300 books. This was an English 4 class, 
the end of the second year in high school, that is, the end of the 
tenth grade. Yet even here we cannot be too certain of our ground. 
A statistician reports that into the average American family there 
go every year about six hundred newspapers and two books (The 
ABC’s of Business, by S. McKee, the Macmillan Company). 

Another question shows the wide interest in reading: How many 
of you have ever been ordered to stop reading and put out the light ? 
Whenever I have asked this, and I have asked it scores of times, I 
have seen an answering gleam of appreciation. It is an almost 
universal experience according to the testimony of school children 
and educated adults who remember their childhood. So far as I 
know, reading is the greatest indoor sport. It is begun early in 
life, and it is continued through all youth to middle age and beyond. 
Even all English teachers are expected to read a book a month. 
These straws show the reason why graduates continue to read. 
They get the habit, and continue reading after they have graduated. 

What, then, is to be the substance of the literature course and the 
approach to it for right training in enjoyment of leisure? What the 
substance and the approach for right training for work? Is there 
needed a conscious effort to teach reading for intelligent citizenry ? 
A class that was reading David Copperfield decided to look each day 
at David’s overcoming of obstacles as seen in series of chapters that 
the members of the class set themselves for discussion. There 
were five days of class conversation till the entire book had been 
read from this angle. One day a boy came to class and set the 
keynote for the day’s discussion with the following talk: 


PERSONS OR CIRCUMSTANCES ? 


As the main topic for discussion in today’s chapters is whether persons (such 
as Uriah Heep in David Copperfield) or circumstances form the greater obstacle 
to overcome, it occurred to me that this would be a good subject upon which 
to give the opening talk. 

In most cases circumstances can be overcome by time and experience. 
This we all know to be true from our own personal experiences. For instance, 
when I was about ten years of age my highest ambition was to be able to ride a 
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bicycle. At first it was hard for me to keep my balance, but after a few days 
of faithful practice I was able to ride as well as any boy of my age. 

The other obstacle, which is the greater of the two, is detestable persons 
who roam through this world and make unhappy the lives of those with whom 
they come in contact. Uriah Heep plays this despicable réle in Dickens’s 
David Copperfield. He is referred to as “a slimy, shrewd, red-eyed devil,” 
for he, like many persons in real life, makes unhappy the lives of others. A 
person in the story no sooner overrides an obstacle pushed into his path by 
this demon than Heep creates another unhappy situation by his cruel devices. 

Since the things of the mind are more troublesome than things of material 
origin, one can easily see that persons and not circumstances are the greater 
obstacle to overcome. 


An interesting aspect of the question of purpose in the teaching 
of reading is seen in a plea by Walter Lippman of the New York 
World. He holds that if we teach discrimination in words we shall 
make good citizens, for it is through hazy comprehension of words 
that misunderstanding and no understanding both arise. We must 
make conscious effort on specific days with specific passages to get 
pupils to know words clearly, completely. The working vocabulary 
of things will probably take care of itself. The thinking vocabulary 
must be the object of concentrated, persistent, and intelligent attack. 
In the teaching of literature we must set aside some time for specific 
mastery of words, for the practice of good citizenship in school and 
throughout life. 

One of the letters received from business men in the questionary 
referred to above shows how English may be taught for work as a 
possible by-product of the literature class. This comes from a 
successful banker of many years’ experience. 

Your inquiry flatters me, as I think your query is something more for a 
professional man to decide, than a layman, who has limited experience like 
myself but who does enjoy literature for itself, and for the improvement it has 
made in ability to express myself more adequately in talking, and by letter. 
With my limited schooling—merely a grammar school education—I early 
realized my handicap in the proper expressing of myself in the English language. 
However, I have, I think, in a measure repaired that lack by a wide reading. 

Such English as I got at school, I take it, was of the kind you would char- 
acterize as English for work, but looking back, it is my judgment, that all 
pupils should be thoroughly schooled in English for cultural purposes as well. 
In fact I don’t quite see how they can be well separated. I believe that all 
children should be taught to like and enjoy English literature for itself as well 
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as for the value it gives in aiding proper expression and diction. I believe it 
would be a step backward to eliminate the cultural side of literature. Most of 
the children in public schools are not preparing for and do not intend to enter 
college. They expect to get to work as soon as high school is over, or do not 
expect to enter high school at all. They will lead a busy life, and their recrea- 
tion will be in the most attractive channels, such as dancing, movies, and other 
hectic pursuits. Teach them not only to read good literature, but to under- 
stand and love it, and you provide a powerful force in opposition to the super- 
ficial, frothy amusements that are spread all around them. 


III 


Most of the recent text-books in speaking and writing emphasize 
the practical aspect of adjustment to the social need of communica- 
tion in school and throughout life. 

How important it is to teach English for work in the oral compo- 
sition class is seen in many an incident like the following: An 
agent for a tile company called on a skilled metropolitan architect 
and cultured gentleman. The tile agent pointed to one sample of 
tile and said, ‘‘This here tile comes in assorted colors.” At each 
sentence of the illiterate agent it was obvious that the cultured 
architect felt more aesthetic opposition. The inferiority of the 
tile man’s talk seemed to impress even himself, and he soon faded 
out the room without having interested the prospect in the tile. 
In contrast is the effect that a certain cash register salesman pro- 
duced on a man of education. There was no volubility, every 
word was courteous and correctly said both in voice and grammar. 
The prospect was interested. There was no jangling inferiority 
complex. We can and must explicitly teach English for work. 

Pupin, the inventor, native of Serbia, touched off the real prob- 
lem of practical spoken English in the October (1922) Scribner's 
Magazine when he said that his first examination in English was a 
success. It was to pronounce English so that the American woman 
whom he tried to talk to on the Delaware farm could understand 
him. Mentality is the important thing in spoken English. There 
must be power to communicate ideas. But unless we are to fall into 
chaos, we must strive for some standard of exactness in speech. 
Otherwise our democracy will lack the focusing power of a common 
language used and appreciated by all. 
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There is not time to elaborate the need for specific, conscious 
aiming for development of ability to use written English capably 
forwork. A certain grower of bulbs does business with the crudest 
of letters; he could do better business with better letters: 


dear Sir. 


your of the sth received will say I can not under stand why that his bulbs 
have not doon weel as I planted mine the 10 of June and they started to bloom 
Aug rst and have been loaded with blooms every since. Now probly it is the 
same with you as it is with my self wen a party pay for there order when they 
receive ther bulbs are sadifed and do not have to mush of a kick on the other 
hand let a party have there bulbes and waite for time to pay for them and then 
when they do pay then they have all kind of of trouble to make. now You can 
tall him that I will replace your bulbes to you and you can replace his order to 
him I do not want to disfied coustermer and I want to do what is right to all 
Hoping that this will be sadsfactory to you 

Very Truly your 


IV 


If teachers are to educate through English in reading, speaking, 
and writing for the best adaptation to life situations, in school and 
after school, they must more and more in English classes group 
together the ‘“‘forward” pupils (Vernon Kellogg’s terminology) 
as well as the “backward” pupils. This points to complete 
separation in literature and composition, for it is a truism that 
young people are often farther along in skill in written composition 
than in assimilation of literature, and vice versa. Mr. Kellogg’s 
study obviously points, too, to differentiation in minor aims by 
English teachers with different groups, but emphasizes the need for 
a great overmastering aim. 

More and more, too, the social method must be used in the 
teaching of English. By division of the class into social groups 
working together for the accomplishment of a common end, the 
teacher develops good team work, adjustments of individual pupils’ 
wishes to the desires of the majority, personal qualities of leadership 
and initiative, powers of self-control and self-management, ability 
of the individual to accomplish a given part of an enterprise on time 
and to the satisfaction of the rest of the group. English is wonder- 
fully adapted to the use of projects in literature-reading and in 
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language-composition, and these are of tremendous significance 
in the new orientation in English. 
V 

Finally, let me repeat that though I have been bewildered, as I 
have studied the answers to my questionary, by the various phras- 
ing of aims, on closer study I have found that almost all are capable 
of inclusion under the general heading of education for democracy 
through English. A college president, Dr. Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more, and a college professor, Dr. Lyman, of Chicago, say that all 
English teaching should be for the purpose of developing power of 
thought. Now since intelligent thinking is one of the fundamental 
necessities for effective living in school and for good citizenship 
throughout life, these gentlemen really believe that through English 
we should educate the youth of our country for democracy. Super- 
intendent Parker, of Rochester, Michigan, and Miss Hazel Burns, 
of the Rochester High School, say substantially the same thing. 
A millionaire real estate man writes from his tower of vantage 
(seventy years of life, material success, social prestige, generous 
social activities) that the mission of English teachers is not to pro- 
vide means for spending leisure time after graduation. He says 
that there will be little leisure time during the ensuing years. He 
believes that what we call “leisure time” outside of what is needed 
for physical recreation should not be leisure time in the popular 
sense but should be spent in reading and study to better fit us for 
the great problems confronting us. Charles Swain Thomas, of 
Massachusetts, holds that the primary purpose of all teachers of 
English is to strengthen the character of their students. J. M. 
Grainger, of Virginia, believes that the chief aim is to help students 
to more efficient social living. The committee on English of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
announces that the high school course in English should be organ- 
ized primarily with reference to basic personal and social needs. 
Professor Hibbard, of North Carolina, holds that the fundamental 
purpose is life—interpretation of life, relation of the student to life, 
and a revelation of what a student may do with life. The epoch- 
making report of Sir Henry Newbolt’s committee on the teaching 
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of English in England continually adverts to fullness of life, broad 
outlook on life, as the great aims of education, in the accomplish- 
ment of which English should play the greatest part. 

Thus it appears that through proper understanding of how to 
aim in the various elements of the subject called English and through 
consistent attention to one overmastering purpose—education 
through English for service in the democracy—English teachers in 
school and college can contribute their part to most fruitful living 
in our America of today. Then they can feel that the next gener- 
ation will rise up and call them blessed. 


MAKING THEMES MEAN SOMETHING 


H. P. SCOTT 
University of Michigan 


Much damning evidence has been brought forward against 
themes, to prove them an unnatural, ineffective means for training 


young writers. 


The sole use of the theme, says a recent book on 


the writing of English, ‘is to exemplify the principles of rhetoric.” 


One can perhaps believe that. But the book goes on: 


ce 


rhetoric belongs to the past as much as the toga and the —_— 
it is an extinct art, the art of cultivating style according to the 
mannerisms of a vanished age.” 

Now that is a bit too strong. The dead rhetoric spoken of may 
live still in certain schools, taught there by the rhetorically defunct; 
but rhetoric teachers, as I have known them, are really among the 
quick. And the rhetoric they teach, the usage they try to enforce, 
are not more than a jump behind the current slang. ‘Teachers 
could not alter this if they were so foolish as to try; for the living 
speech of the people will out like murder. The teacher can run a 
restraining pencil along theme margins; but he cannot teach the 
“mannerisms of a vanished age.” In America rhetoric is mostly, 
and luckily, taught by young men. They do not know the manner- 
isms of vanished ages well enough to teach them; for these young 


men are busy keeping up with present usage, busy trying to deter- 
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mine what is best of it, busy trying to make theme-writing a worth- 
while part of the student’s life. It is with this last endeavor that I 
shall deal here. 

Writing themes must of necessity be work; all writing is. But 
it does not follow that writing themes must be uninteresting work. 
The way out is to make it possible for the student to write from his 
own experience, and yet to put him through the various tasks that 
writers must perform. Let me outline, for what it is worth, a cer- 
tain plan intended to serve this double purpose. 

The plan in question was adopted for use with students above 
the freshman level in college work. In the first semester these 
students are supposed to practice description and narration. Each 
of them was asked, at the beginning of the course, to choose for 
himself a community from which he could draw material for the 
themes to be written, a community well known to him. ‘“Com- 
munity’? was made to include not merely a given town, or section 
of a city, or stretch of countryside, but also such groups as the 
persons engaged in a certain occupation, say railroading or sales- 
manship or social service work. In fact these three were chosen 
by members of the class. The prime requirement was that the 
community should be well known to the student, or one that he 
could study. This made it difficult for him ever to say that he 
lacked material. 

The first theme written was expository. Its purpose was to set 
the limits of the community and to study it as a source of material 
for themes. It required the student to think about his community 
and to decide how he could best make use of its people, places, and 
institutions. Before he wrote this theme the student was informed 
that in succeeding themes he would be expected to mold his com- 
munity a little closer to the heart’s desire if it fell short of that. 

The remaining assignments asked the students to do such tasks 
as a novelist or short story writer would have to do in the course 
of his work. For example, one assignment was the following: 


? 


Write a theme entitled “Five Minutes with In the blank put 
the name of some interesting character from your community. Let us see that 
person in his usual surroundings, doing something that will show us what kind 


of person he is. 
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Here are other assignments: 


Imagine that you are writing a novel drawn from your community; then 
write a passage that is largely descriptive of a scene, indoor or outdoor. If you 
include characters, take it for granted that we know what they look like. 
Emphasize setting, and do not change the scene. 

In a certain room or place there are two or more persons belonging to your 
community. Something happens, something that can be revealed by their 
conversation with only a little explanatory comment. Write the conversation. 
Try to make it show each speaker’s personality. Be sure to make each speceh 
carry the action forward. 

Take characters and places from your community and put them into a 
story short enough to be told fully in eight or ten pages. 

Make two sharply contrasting characters from your community meet, 
perhaps at a street corner or in an office, and through what they do and say 
show us how they differ. 


The foregoing assignments are sufficient to show what the theme 
work was like. Of course each assignment was carefully explained 
when given out. 

In connection with the second semester’s work, which includes 
practice in exposition and argumentation, the students were asked 
to follow a line of independent reading and to write a report in 


1 


class every other week. These reports comprised about half of the 
total number of themes written. In order to facilitate choice of 
subject, the teacher gave out a list of writers, or groups of writers, 
whose works might be followed, and a list of subjects that the stu- 
dents might pursue. To these lists the students themselves con- 
tributed. 

If the student chose to follow the works of a certain writer, he 
was required to report each time upon a volume or its equivalent, 
to choose works representing the writer’s development, and to read 
them chronologically. If he chose a subject, he was required to 
report upon a substantial amount of reading, or, when it was pos- 
sible, to give the results of independent inquiry. For example, one 
student made investigations in advertising by studying the advertis- 
ing columns of current magazines. 

As a result of this plan students finished the course with a feeling 
that they knew something about the chosen writer or the chosen 


subject. They liked that feeling as it grew upon them throughout 
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the semester. The themes they wrote, although composed in class 
under pressure of time, were live and earnest and carefully written, 
better than the themes prepared at home by other students I have 
known. Members of the class felt that writing was a means of 
expression, not shadow-boxing; for they had something of their own 
to say. When they came to the ‘‘master theme” that covered the 
whole of their reading, and was prepared at home, they wrote better 
than they knew. 

It would be tedious to cite cases of development, but one may be 
permitted. A certain boy chose agriculture as his subject. He 
was a D student when he made the choice. But agriculture was his 
beloved subject, and he was simply burning to say things about it. 
Grammar and spelling and punctuation stood in his way. Withina 
month he somehow ousted them—by diligence of the kind that 
comes from within. Ability to put ideas into decent sentences 
came to him almost over the week-end, came out of his interest; 
and at the close of the semester he was unmistakably an A student. 

The themes that were written by the students who followed this 
plan were pleasant themes to correct, because they were real efforts 
to say something. Likewise, and this is not to be overlooked, they 
were educational both to student and teacher. Certain of the 
students found themselves through the reading they did in pre- 
paring to write. Some gained new impetus toward professional 
ambitions by reading general and introductory books dealing with 
the subject-matter of the professions they intended to enter. 
Finally, since they were written in class, the themes were a good 
measure of the student’s readiness as a writer. 

Altogether the plan worked very well, and not because of any 
peculiar merit in the teacher. All he did was to aid the students in 
their choice of reading matter, and to criticize their themes. The 
work appeared to be self-promoting. Only two or three students 
made choices that did not please them; and these were permitted 
to change to other authors or subjects. One cannot write well 
unless his heart is in it. That’s the key to the success of this 
method. It is simple; its application does not require a certain 
kind of teacher; it succeeds because the students are working for 
themselves. 
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Although this plan, in its entirety, has been used only with stu- 
dents above the freshman level in college, the expository and argu- 
mentative half of it has worked successfully with freshmen, and 
without any difference in the nature of the subjects chosen. It is 
the writer’s belief that at least this half of the plan would succeed 
with high-school seniors, especially if the teacher made up a list of 
subjects suitably limited for such students. The subjects would 
not, of course, need to differ greatly from those used with college 
freshmen, for there is little difference between the two classes of 
students; but it would perhaps be necessary to give the high-school 
student more aid in making a choice of subject and in looking up 
material. The descriptive and narrative half of the plan perhaps 
requires more experience, more thoughtfulness, and a more sustained 
effort of the imagination than one can expect from any but the 
exceptional high-school senior or college freshman. 


TWO LIMERICKS 


MARY MEADE JONES 
Sedalia, Missouri 


A CAREFUL TEACHER 


A teacher in High of our town 
Bent her brow in a scholarly frown, 
And observed with a sigh, 
“Between you and I, 


How these children misuse the pronoun!” 


AN ARTISTIC PUPIL 
For cheeks scarlet and brow alabaster, 
She laid on cosmetics like plaster, 
And she hennaed her hair, 
And bobbed it off square, 
Till she looked like a frightful disaster. 































THE VOLUNTARY READING OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


HANNAH LOGASA 
University of Chicago High School 


During the past year, the High School of the University of Chi- 
cago has definitely undertaken to be the carrier of the reading germ. 
Some departments in the school have spread the contagion more 
than others, but all departments have consistently attempted it. 
Under existing conditions very few pupils were able to remain 
immune. All the agencies that make up the school environment, 
the classroom, and the library, worked in unison to spread the 
infection. 

This study of the voluntary reading of the High School pupils 
is based on the following concrete data: 

Book-cards of the library circulation, January to June, 1921 
(study made each week) 

List of requests for books. 

Waiting-list for books. 

Questionnaire given to 390 pupils, May, 1921. 

The questionnaire follows: 

1. What books have you read this year at home or in libraries aside from 

reading assigned for school projects? List as follows: 
Novels 

Short stories or volumes of short stories 
Essays, magazine articles, or books of essays 
Poems or books of poetry 

Biographies 

Plays 

History 

300ks on travel 

Books on art and music 

Books on natural science 

Books on social science 

2. What magazines, weekly and monthly, are in your home? Underline 

those which you ge nerally read. 
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3. Do you read frequently or regularly a daily paper? What is it? 

4. Have you noticed an increase in your rate of reading? Give illus- 
trations. 

5. Have you noticed any change in your ability to understand what you 
read? Give a concrete illustration of this if you can. 

6. Name the books you have enjoyed most in your voluntary reading this 
year. After the name of the book, tell why you enjoyed it. 


CATHOLICITY OF TASTE 


One of the evident facts in this study is the wide range of reading 
done by pupils. They are interested in world literature. On my 
waiting-list there were The Fisher Lass, Arne, A Happy Boy, 
all by Bjornson. These appeared on sixteen lists as the favor- 
ite books. The reason given by one pupil was: “All these 
books are of simple characters and are not overdone. ‘They are 
interesting, and are written in a delightful style, giving me a good 
idea of the atmosphere of Norway and the habits of the people.” 
Another list gave the Rubaiyat as a favorite. The pupil gave this 
reason for his enjoyment: “I enjoyed the Rubaiyai because it gave 
me so much to dream (day dream) about.’”’ The two short stories 
by Tolstoi, “Where Love Is, There God Is Also,” and ‘Three 
Arshines of Land,” were commented on in this manner: “They 
point the way to make us better without telling it out plainly. 
Tolstoi sure did know how to write.”’ Don Quixote was the favorite 
of one boy, who said: “‘I am sorry so few books on Spanish life 
are written. I suppose the reason for this is that Spain is a back- 
ward country.” 

FASHIONS IN LITERATURE 


There have always been fashions in literature. Sir Charles 
Grandison was a “‘best seller,”’ as were also Trilby and Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through. But few children in the time of Richardson read 
“best sellers.” Times have changed. Children of the present are 
no longer in the background. They no longer constitute a separate 
group in the home with well-marked restrictions. High-school 
pupils of today are keen to read the books they find on the library 
table at home, and take pride in discussing with their parents the 
latest and most talked-of books. 
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In the questionnaire five pupils stated they had read This Side of 
Paradise and three of the five felt that the book was worth while, 
although one comment was as vague as this: ‘‘It tells things about 
college life you cannot find in any other place.” Twenty pupils 
reported that they had read Main Street. Eleven gave it as their 
favorite book. The reasons for their choice were much alike. This 
one is typical: “I have enjoyed Main Street. I was much interested 
because I have visited many small towns and it is so true to life.” 
Wells’s Outline of History was read by nine pupils, two of whom 
admitted having read the first volume only. Just what the pupils 
gained from the reading was not always clear. One pupil expressed 
himself thus: ‘I enjoyed the book because it gave me many ideas 
I had never thought of, particularly on religion and the future of 
humanity.” The South Sea craze is upon us, and has affected the 
reading to a marked extent. White Shadows in the South Sea 
seems to be a favorite of three pupils. I have utilized this interest 
by creating a brisk circulation of Stevenson’s In the South Seas. 
Stevenson’s life in Samoa suddenly took on unwonted glamor. 


LOCAL OR COMMUNITY INTEREST 


Some industry or interest may dominate a community to such an 
extent that the social ramifications are far reaching. In a com- 
munity like Chicago, high-school pupils find a real interest in 
Lorimer’s Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. It is a good 
book to give to older boys who have not yet acquired the reading 
habit. I had a long waiting-list for the book, and in discussing it 
the pupils invariably told me they enjoyed it “because it is full of 
common sense and yet is full of humor.”’ Norris’ The Pit has a 
reading audience among high-school pupils because of its local in- 
terest. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STORIES 

In a school community where so many pupils expect to go to 
college, stories of school and college life are very popular. Of this 
type of literature Johnson’s Te Varmint appeared on twenty-six 
lists. Only second to this came Johnson’s Stover at Yale on twenty- 
five lists, while Eggleston’s The Hoosier School Boy appeared on 
sixteen lists. Boys get real pleasure out of reading The Varmint. 
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Just watch a boy reading it and you will see what book enjoyment 
really is. 


: For girls, good school and college stories are hard to find. 
“ Webster’s When Patty Went to College and Singmaster’s When Sarah 
. Went to School enjoy a steady popularity. To those pupils who 
i. are looking forward to going to Smith College, Daskam’s Smith 
F College Stories makes a strong appeal. 
. ADVENTURE STORIES 
n Love of adventure is inherent in every child. With the enlarge- 
s ment of the world comes the enlargement in the scope of adventure. 
There are all gradations between camping and being an “ace.” 
Curiously enough, old books of adventure do not go out of style. 
f The most popular “thriller” is Dumas’ Three Musketeers with the 
c Count of Monte Cristo as a close second. Cooper’s Last of the 
a Mohicans is the third. It speaks well for these old exciting tales 
t that they were on more than thirty lists and are infinitely more 


E popular than stories by such authors as Curwood and Zane Grey. 
SEA STORIES 
In an inland community pupils are not so interested in sea as 


1 they are in land adventures. As one pupil remarked, “I like Jim 
. Davis by Masefield because that describes his experiences, and now 


2 I know why he wrote the poetry he did.” For some unaccountable 
1 reason, Treasure Island has lost its primacy as a thrilling sea 
4 story. Perhaps the awfulness of the world-war may have taken 
t away some of the horror which was its charm. Many pupils, too, 
f have read it in the elementary school, and not enough time has 
L elapsed for them to re-read it. A real popularity is that of London’s 
- The Cruise of the Snark. As one boy put it, “It’s true and interest- 
ing at the same time. You can’t say that of many books. I 
traced the voyage on a map and that was fun.” 


DETECTIVE STORIES 
It is generally supposed that detective stories are the intellectual 
food of the “tired business man.” This type of literature seems 
also to appeal to the tired pupil. The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes wears out sooner than any other book in the library. Rine- 
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hart’s The Circular Staircase was the favorite of seven pupils. One 
of the comments on this book was as follows: “I like Circular Stair- 
case because you have to keep your wits about you to keep track of 
what is going on, and it keeps you guessing all the time.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


A natural curiosity about great people is the rule. High-school 
pupils find the personality of Goldsmith most entertaining and 
lovable, but formal biography, beginning with date of birth, is 
abominated by the pupils. 

Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc is a favorite. One pupil expresses 
it in this way: “It is the portrayal of an heroic and a beautiful 
character, joined to the thrilling narrative.” Thirty pupils found 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children good reading, one of them for 
this reason, “‘ Roosevelt was a fine father as well as a fine American, 
and he had a sense of humor at the same time.” The life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is an inspiration to eighteen pupils. Such books as 
Andrews’ The Perfect Tribute and Bacheller’s The Man for the Ages 
are popular because they portray his character. Churchill’s The 
Crisis is a favorite for the same reason. The hold on the imagina- 
tion of the young exerted by Thomas A. Edison is great. He seems 
to personify all the wonders of modern invention. Boys approach 
his life and his miracles of science with utmost enthusiasm. As one 
boy remarked after he had read Edison’s biography, ‘‘I like men who 
do things, and he has everybody beat.” 

All girls are more or less stage-struck at some period in their 
lives. That accounts for the popularity of Clara Morris’ Life on 
the Stage. I have had a long waiting list for the book and recom- 
mend it for the reason that it dims the glamor of stage life. The 
biographies of Alice Freeman Palmer and of Anna Howard Shaw 
seem to be an inspiration to high-school girls. Ten lists gave these 
books as favorites. 

MODERN SCIENCE 

A few years ago, the Panama Canal was a never-ending source of 
interest to high-school pupils. Now they take the canal for granted. 
In like manner, the Arctic and Antarctic explorations fired their 
imagination. Now they look for further developments. Pupils 
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insist that all phases of scientific research and invention be strictly 
up-to-date, and eagerly seek the latest developments in the aero- 
plane, wireless, and submarine. They accept what the books 
have to offer on these subjects, and look to the magazines to supple- 
ment and bring down to the present date the scientific information. 
They are on tiptoe intellectually for new developments in science. 


CLASSICS 


High-school pupils have no respect for tradition as such. They 
question the standards by which the work of Thackeray is stamped 
as a masterpiece, and by which Jack London is branded as sensa- 
tional. They ask that a classic have the satisfying qualities of 
modern literature. The English classics which appeared on more 
than ten lists are: Austen, Pride and Prejudice; Dickens, Cricket on 
the Hearth, Oliver Twist, and Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, 
Silas Marner; Kingsley, Westward Ho; Scott, Quentin Durward; 
Stevenson, Black Arrow; Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

One of the comments on Oliver Twist is enlightening, for it shows 
the comparative attitude of high-school pupils: ‘‘I liked this because 
it tells about boy life in London in the nineteenth century. Then 
I could compare that life with the life of a present-day school boy.” 


TRAVEL 


The “wanderlust”’! High-school pupils have the spirit. If they 
may not yield to the inward urge for change and movement, they can 
at least take imaginative trips. Franck’s Vagabond Journey Around 
the World is the most popular book of travel in the library, with 
Roosevelt’s African Game Trails as a close second. ‘The latter is a 
large, thick book (the size usually abominated by the high-school 
pupil), but in this case there are not enough pages to satisfy the 
average boy. 

For helping to find out the specialized interests of pupils, I 
find that books of travel are the best medium. Norman’s All the 
Russias started a boy on an intensive study of Russia with her 
bewildering maze of present happenings. AJ] the Russias was 
written before the Great War and is thus out of date, but the book 
aroused in the pupils a real research interest in that country. Such 
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books as Gibbons’ New Map of Europe, New Map of Asia, New Map 
of Africa are the joy of discriminating pupils, who thus get a good 
knowledge of the expansion of Europe, and this without drudgery. 
In this connection it might be well to state that good maps are an 
adjunct to any book which alludes to place names. There is a 
certain joy in tracing a voyage and a journey or in pointing to the 
exact location of a famous place. 


HUMANITARIAN AND SOCIAL 


The work of Dr. Grenfell appeals to the imagination of high- 
school pupils, for it contains the combination of adventure with the 
altruistic motive to which all pupils of that age respond. All the 
books by Dr. Grenfell and about him are in constant demand. 
With Hull House in our very city and with the University of Chicago 
Settlement as one of our special interests, a large group of girls 
find material on social settlements stimulating. Addams’ Twenty 
Years at Hull House and Wald’s The House in Henry Street are in 
constant demand. In this interest there may be the beginning 
of a vocation. Of the purely social books, George’s The Junior 
Republic has the widest circulation. The reason for this is given 
by a pupil to be “because it showed me a new sort of government 
that might be possible.” For a book which gives a view of our 
consular service Davis’ The Consul has no peer. As one boy 
remarked after he had read it: “Why don’t the government pay 
the men who represent us in foreign countries more? It’s lucky 
for us there are men who will do the job and do it honestly.”” An- 
other book which was on fourteen lists as a favorite was Norris’ 
Mother. ‘The following comment is representative of them all and 
shows that the book has an appeal because it represents human 
relationships. To quote: ‘‘I read the book last year and enjoyed 
it so much I wanted to read it again. The reason I liked it was 
because it was such a sweet story of children’s love to their mother 
and in return the mother took such pride in her children.”’ 


ANIMAL STORIES 


As a class, animal stories still are the favorite reading of a whole 
host of high-school pupils. From the questionnaire it is evident 
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that London’s White Fang holds first place with thirty-eight who 
enjoyed it most; second comes London’s Call of the Wild, the choice 
of thirty-five; and third, Davis’ The Bar Sinister, which appeared 
on thirty-one lists. Seton Thompson, Long, and Roberts still have 
a wide reading audience, for they appeared on more than twenty 
lists. Ollivant’s Bob, Son of Batile is a great favorite. Pupils 
who enjoy the book speak of it in the superlative degree. The 
splendid book, Atkinson’s Greyfriars Bobby is a favorite with the 
pupils who have a good reading background. For the average 
pupil the book grows dull. As one pupil put it, “‘It starts out all 
right, but repeats over and over again and so did not hold my interest 
to the end.”’ 
SHORT STORIES 

We have become a nation of short-story readers. In answer to 
the question relating to the short stories they had read, more than 
half the pupils wrote: ‘Stories in the magazines.” The remainder 
of the pupils expressed their preference in the following order: 
O. Henry, Poe, De Maupassant, Kipling, Jack London, Ferber. 


POETRY 


The war has rediscovered poetry for us, and the free verse 
movement has given us a never ending topic for differences of opin- 
ion. It is only the choice spirits among the high-school pupils who 
really enjoy poetry. Robert W. Service heads the list for popu- 
larity, and girls are by no means the small minority of those who 
read the ‘‘red-blooded”’ poetry of Alaska. Kupling is a close second 
with Longfellow the third. After these three favorites come in 
order, Whittier, Riley, Lowell, Burns, and Scott. This comment 
on Teter’s One Hundred Narrative Poems may be illuminating: 
“T just discovered that poetry was really worth while, and enjoyed 
this book because there is a variety of things these poems made 
me think about and the rhyme and rhythm satisfies something that 
is in me.” 

DRAMA 

Of the Shakespeare plays Midsummer Night’s Dream and As 
You Like It tied for first place. Hamlet was read by two pupils, 
one of whom commented thus: “I saw Sothern and Marlowe 
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play Hamlet. Just lately I read it. Then the characters really 
seemed to live.” 

Of the Moderns, Barrie has a large reading audience. Such 
plays as France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot, Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, Kennedy’s The 
Servant in the House, have a steady circulation for voluntary 
reading. Moliére is popular both in the original and in translation. 
Two copies of Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln were in continual 
demand, the interest being kept actively before the pupils by the 
fact that the play was being presented in our city. A growing 
demand for one-act plays is a new development. One-act plays 
are to the drama what the short story is to the novel. It is not 
hard to prophesy that the reading of one-act plays will increase. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Any account taken of the voluntary reading of high-school 
pupils must include a survey of the periodical literature they know, 
for this type of literature they all read. Out of a total of 390 who 
answered the questionnaire, 73 read the National Geographic Maga- 
zine and 60 gave this as their favorite. Second came the Saturday 
Evening Post with 42 readers, 41 of whom found it the most interest- 
ing periodical they read. St. Nicholas has the third place with forty 
readers, all indicating they enjoy it most. Very close to these lead- 
ers come in order of their popularity, the Adilantic, the American Boy, 
the Literary Digest, the Open Road, Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science, Life, Harper's, the Youth’s Companion, Science and Inven- 
tion, the American Magazine. All types of interests were evident 
from the questionnaire. Vogue, the Moving Picture Magazine, Asia, 
Good Housekeeping, the Survey, the Nation, the New Republic were 
represented on more than five lists. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION. III 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 





Many suppose that, although the project method may help 
pupils to have a good time and even to gain considerable fluency 
of expression, the development of correctness of form is left to 
chance. “If it were so, it were a grievous fault,” but it isn’t so. 
Studies of these essentials are not to be omitted or slighted, but 
they are to be changed from teacher-prescribed lessons into group 
undertakings or enterprises. 

Can such dry topics as the cases of pronouns or the punctua- 
tion of quotations be the subject of voluntary attention by young 
people? Certainly, and without any magic, just because the young 
people have found a need for these language tools. Since the study 
is to be a typical purposeful act, our first quest must be for the cir- 
cumstances or situations which will call forth the purpose. 


RAISING THE PROBLEMS 

Occasionally, the planning for a new bit of speaking or writing 
(the word themes has such an unpleasant connotation) raises a 
question which, all recognize, must be answered before the under- 
taking can proceed. A decision that some projected narrative 
really needs a liberal amount of dialogue may make very urgent the 
problem of punctuating quotations. If the pupils really hope to 
entertain readers with the stories, they will at once undertake to 
solve the punctuation problem. 

More frequently, it is the search for the causes of success or failure 
in work already completed that brings principles of form into the 
spot light. When the point of a funny story has to be explained 
at the end because an essential item was omitted earlier, the class 
audience shows that it doesn’t enjoy the story and is quite ready to 
point out the defect in the telling. This matter of arrangement, 
whether logical or chronological, is important and so obvious that 
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such simple criticisms soon establish the ideal of orderliness. The use 
of “sign board”’ connectives—the other important factor of coher- 
ence—may be discovered in the search for the cause of the unusual 
clearness of some narrative or exposition, or in the attempt to make 
readily understandable some explanation in which the organization 
is present but not evident without close study. In such matters 
the single cases lead readily to the generalizations, so that little 
teaching is required. These rhetorical principles, moreover, are 
not susceptible to formal drill; they can be fixed only by reapplica- 
tion in subsequent talks or papers. When they have once been 
made clear, nothing remains but to recall them when another compo- 
sition is being planned. 

The simple teaching—better, the learning—process described 
in the last paragraph does not, however, care for all matters of 
rhetoric. Many times a class knows that a story is not quite 
satisfactory but is entirely unable to discover the reason. Unless 
pupils have been trained to it they will not notice the abuse of and, 
although they will quickly recognize the story without it as better. 
When the time comes to deal with this and similar obscure causes 
of weakness, the teacher has two alternatives: (1) He may point 
out the source of the trouble, exactly as any pupil who saw it would 
do. (2) He may present to the class two compositions exactly 
alike except in this one point, and ask which is the better and why. 
Since his statement is likely to be unconvincing unless supported by 
illustration, the second procedure is usually the wiser. For this too 
the best drill or practice is use in subsequent undertakings. 

So much for rhetoric. The cases of grammar and mechanics 
are slightly different in that the problems are usually more definitely 
formulated and require, as a rule, more formal study for their 
solution. 

PROBLEMS IN PUNCTUATION 

Take the punctuation of quotations, for example. This prob- 
lem may, as suggested earlier in this article, be raised while the class 
is planning a set of stories. It may come up equally well after a 
set of stories has been written. If the teacher fears the pupils 
will overlook one another’s deficiencies, he causes some of the stories 
to be read aloud at sight—not by their authors but by known good 
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readers in the class. Serious weakness in punctuation is reason- 
ably certain to manifest itself in the difficulties of the reader. What 
is the matter? How should it have been done? How can we know 
where to put the commas (or other marks) ? Whether the occasion 
is planning or judging results (criticizing, in the better sense), 
the problem is definitely stated and demands a solution. Now 
again, the teacher and class have a choice of methods of attacking 
the problem. Since no very serious mistake can be made by adopt- 
ing either, and since the very act of choosing a method of work makes 
pupils conscious of those methods, the class should discuss briefly 
the possible ways of attacking the problem and then choose by vote. 
The chief possibilities may be roughly denominated deductive and 
inductive. 

Deductive solution.—The deductive procedure is the one adopted 
by trained workers when they encounter problems for which 
they know preceding investigations have found and recorded 
solutions. Seemingly simple, it really presents a multitude of 
pitfalls for the untrained. It is the appeal to authority—in 
this instance, a text or reference book. The first step is to 
find the sentence, paragraph, or chapter that seems to cover 
the question in hand. This may involve considerable thumbing 
of the book and comparison of its cases with the problematic one. 
But finding the desired rule is only the beginning. That statement 
must be read—that is, comprehended—and its supposed mean- 
ing tested by application to problems whose solutions are 
known. That is, the pupil decides what he thinks the rule means 
and then finds, in some well-printed book, cases parallel to the 
one on which he is working, and compares the punctuation in- 
dicated by the rule with that actually employed. If they do 
not agree he must find whether he has misunderstood the rule, the 
rule is wrong, or the printer has blundered. Fortunately, the 
rapid change in punctuation in the printshops gives us an excuse 
for testing the validity of every rule in the texts. I say fortunately, 
because the habit of accepting printed statements without verifica- 
tion is a very dangerous one—yet fostered by most textbook study. 

Inductive solution —The inductive procedure is the one which 
anyone working in an entirely new field is compelled to adopt. 
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In spite of its apparent complexity it is usually the better one 
for young students to adopt. First, the problem is stated as 
exactly as is possible at the time. Next, all the cases and data 
which seem to be connected with the problem are collected. 
After this come comparison and classification of the data, and 
then the crucial step—the formation of a hypothesis or tenta- 
tive solution of the problem. Immediately this hypothesis is 
tested by applying it to all the data on hand, and, if it explains 
these cases, by application to any new cases which the investigator 
can find. Only when the investigator has tested his conclusion as 
thoroughly as his resources permit does he publish. 

The class, having stated its problem, “How are quotations 
punctuated ?”’ may elect to find its own solution by examining a 
number of well-printed books. ‘There are, no doubt, many ways 
in which quotations may have been marked, but we must find the 
customary one, for it is the only one our readers will readily under- 
stand. Perhaps a number of quotations are written on the black- 
board. ‘These may be classified into those with “he said’’ before, 
in the middle, or after the words quoted, and even into quoted 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. Or the pupils may begin 
search for common items in all the cases. They are sure to find 
the quotation marks. Then they may try to find where the quota- 
tion marks are placed. Finally, they may discover that at least 
one comma usually is present. When is it, and when is it not? 
How is its position determined ? Before the quotation mark always. 
When tentative conclusions have been reached, they are tested 
both by application to new cases and by the conclusions of other 
observers set down in textbooks and printers’ manuals of style. 
Finally, the best possible statement of the principle is worked out on 
the board and recommended for memorization and use. 


A PROBLEM IN GRAMMAR 


Another illustration, this time from the field of grammar, may 
not be amiss. Mere knowledge of grammar is not sufficient to 
bring about correctness in speech or even in writing, and many 
thoughtful teachers insist that the chief function of grammar is to 
serve as the handmaid of rhetoric in showing how sentences may be 
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made more effective; yet it seems to have some value as a basis 
upon which to build habits of correctness in the high school, at 
least. Moreover, grammar is a very helpful guide in the use of 
many constructions too rare to be made the subject of automatizing 
drill. This illustration, therefore, will regard grammar as an instru- 
ment of correctness; some day it should be possible to set forth the 
rhetorical approach to grammar. ‘The teaching of the first gram- 
matical principle is described, because the presentation of any 
later one would depend upon the subject-matter which had been 
covered and methods which had been used before it was reached. 

In any class that seriously needs grammar there are some pupils 
who make at least occasional mistakes in the number of their 
verbs. For simplicity’s sake, let us assume that even 7s and are 
are not used with accuracy. Some of the violators of propriety 
are asked if they know when to use 7s and when to use are. They 
cannot tell. Or a difference of opinion concerning the form proper 
in some sentence may arise. Or some pupil weary of corrections 
and perplexed may blurt out, ‘ Well, how do you know whether it 
ought to be zs or are?’’ It matters little in which of these three 
ways the question arises, if only it is genuinely accepted by the 
pupils as a class problem. 

Once more, instead of the easy resort to an easily misunder- 
stood rule in a book, the class collects cases. A number of simple 
sentences containing is or are and acknowledged by all to be correct 

those of which any one is doubtful being rejected—are written 
upon the board, preferably the zs sentences in one group and the 
others at some distance. Now begins the search for the way in 
which all the zs sentences resemble each other and differ from all 
the are examples. Probably it will be necessary to ask regarding 
the first sentence, ‘‘What is?’’ Likewise for the second, and 
possibly the third. Soon the teacher speaks of “the word that 
answers the question, What? before is.”’ Shortly he refers, with 
‘subject.”’ The are 


‘ 


or without explanation, to this word as the 
sentences are examined in the same way. Then the two groups 
of subjects are compared, and understanding dawns in the pupils’ 
But the teacher 
insists that they shall examine each case carefully, to determine 


” 


faces. ‘‘When the subject is one thing. 
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whether their solution is really adequate. They come upon You are 
a good boy, in which some intelligent youngster says that you stands 
for just one person. Then the teacher explains that here we have a 
plural form used as singular also, ‘hou having practically dis- 
appeared. If you is understood to be plural whatever its meaning, 
is the rule sound? (If the teacher prefers the more cumbersome 
conjugation with pronominal subjects, he will vary this procedure 
by asking for a pronoun to replace each noun-subject and will then 
work from the like subjects. This is more difficult, because it does 
not parallel the actual distinctions in English speech today. Actual 
errors are most easily forestalled by the simple classification first 
suggested.) 

The class has now reached a tentative conclusion and proceeds 
to test it upon new cases from books and from the speech of culti- 
vated people. The inclusion of speech in the investigation will be 
doubly important when some matters are reached upon which there 
is “divided usage’’—e.g., Jt is me. Later texts are consulted for 
corroboration of the class conclusion. If the statements are not 
the same, is the difference in form or in substance? Do they 
contradict each other in any way? Does one cover any point the 
other doesn’t? When a satisfactory formulation of the principle 
is secured, it is recommended for memorization and use as a guide. 
On a later occasion do, does; come, comes; try, tries; and reach, 
reaches are examined in a similar fashion and the s ending discovered 
to be the sign of the singular. There is one exception in the whole 
English tongue—I do, come, try, or reach—an exception which will 
rarely call for more than incidental notice. 


DRILL PROCEDURES 


Thus far the facts have been discovered, and for the brightest 
children fairly well fixed, but for the slower ones there must be 
repetition—practice or drill. When and how? Here opinions 
differ, not so much concerning the principles of drill as concerning 
specific devices. Here, therefore, principles will be set forth first 
and afterward one manner of embodying them in practice. 

The old formula for habit-formation was “repetition with atten- 
tion.”” Modern knowledge of psychology has not abrogated this 
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old formula, but it has discovered means of carrying it into effect 
and has discovered another almost equally important rule. 

Repetition is a simple matter, but repetition with attention is 
frequently difficult. The attention must be to the thing the pupil 
is trying to learn. This presupposes that he knows, or realizes, 
what it is that he is trying tolearn. So all the sugar-coated schemes 
by which the pupil learns unconsciously are ruled out. Further- 
more, we can now see that it presupposes the learner’s interest in 
the knowledge or skill to be acquired, and his belief in its value to 
him. The present belief is that no one can give full attention to 
that in which he is not interested, and that there is no moral develop- 
ment in being forced through an unpleasant task by another’s will. 
So far as possible the matter to be learned is made interesting of 
itself, and when this isn’t sufficient the value of the matter to be 
learned is impressed upon the pupil—not by mere preaching or 
assertion, however—so that he forces himself through the dis- 
agreeable task. If the value is great enough and realized keenly 
it may actually remove the irksomeness of the labor. 

Sheer drill—that is, mere mechanical repetition of a fact or of an 
act—must be briskly conducted and limited to a very short period. 
The absence of any variation in the object of attention makes con- 
tinued concentration impossible, even for adults. Many of the 
very simple drills call for so little thinking that they provide an 
almost unvarying object of attention and so make the possible dura- 
tion of concentration brief. More complex applications of a 
principle or uses of a skill may be kept up longer without wandering 
of attention, but for certain details of mechanics and grammar 
they secure hardly sufficient repetition. 

The new psychology’s discovery concerning habit-building is that 
the act must be repeated under conditions as similar as possible to 
those under which it is to be used. In terms of knowledge this 
means that a fact must be repeatedly associated with ideas or 
situations in which it will later need to be recalled. Here is the 
explanation of much of the ineffectiveness of ordinary instruction 
in English. The pupils have been forced to repeat the correct 
forms often enough, but not under conditions at all similar to those 
under which these forms are to be used outside the classroom. In 
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the technical jargon we say there is a failure in “transfer’’ or that 
the habit does not “carry over.” 

The following working out of these principles, while in harmony 
with the project method, is neither necessary nor peculiar to it. 

If the problem was in the first place vital to the pupils, an amount 
of drill sufficient to make them sure of the solution, both theo- 
retically and practically, is already motivated. Whether the drill 
be interesting in itself or not, the pupils will not be willing to let 
the matter rest until they know that they know. The initial drill, 
under such conditions, may be very simple—e.g., filling blanks with 
correct inflectional forms or inserting needed punctuation. To 
such an activity there are two limitations: (1) It should not be 
carried beyond the point of establishing certainty of the facts or 
reasonable ease in performance, for it can never build habits likely 
to function under the strain of actual expression. (2) Since there 
is meager intellectual content, attention soon flags and the drill 
becomes unprofitable. If more than ten minutes (this is for the high 
school; for the grades, five minutes) is required to establish this 
certainty, the drill should be discontinued and, if this is feasible, 
renewed next day. Drill sentences and other materials should be 
well graded, relatively easy, and placed in printed form in the hands 
of each pupil. At first no long pauses for slow thinkers are wise; 
later the quicker pupils may be excused and the plodders given time 
to answer. Responses by the pupils should be simplified. Pupils 
should be called upon rapidly in irregular order. When pupils are 
reasonably sure that they know, it is time to drop this type of drill 
and proceed with the composition work in hand. 

If the pupils’ speaking or writing indicates that they have not 
really mastered the fact or the skill in question, the mechanical 
drill should be reinstituted—with the pupils’ approval, and there- 
fore full effort. It is more likely that the composition work will 
show that though they know which form to use when they center 
their attention upon it, they do not automatically use this correct 
form when subject-matter occupies the focus of attention. When 
the pupils attend primarily to the choice between do and does, 
they always select the proper form, but when they are thinking 


primarily of what to say they make many errors. A stepping-stone 
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from the too simple situation to the too complex one is what they 
need—-subject-matter which, though interesting, is not too engross- 
ing, and frequent repetitions of the form to be automatized. For 
the elementary school, the language game has proved to be the most 
satisfactory bridge from knowing to doing. Some feel that it is 
beneath the dignity of the young ladies and gentlemen of high 
school, but others have ventured the trial and report satisfaction. 
There is not yet sufficient evidence to warrant a confident assertion, 
but the presumption is in favor of the games. Of course they must 
be adapted to the maturity of the players. 

The following game, for example, has aroused considerable inter- 
est in first-year college classes. It was evolved from a simple one 
used successfully in the second grade. 

The pupils are divided into equal groups, preferably into 
fives. One player of Group B stands before Group A and asks 
each one in turn, ‘‘ What is there in your locker?’’ Each one must 
‘In my locker 


‘ 


answer in a simple sentence without and, beginning 
there... . .”’ He may name a single object, as a hat; or a group 
of objects, as thirteen books. He must use the correct form of the 
verb or he commits a foul and his answer does not count. The 
questioner repeats after each one (in order to fix the items in his 
mind, and of course to rub in the correct verb form), ‘In ——-—’s 
locker there. ....’’ When all the players of Group A have 
answered, the questioner attempts to rehearse the answers. For 
every item which he fails to remember exactly the group questioned 
scores a point. For every mistake in the verb, the questioner’s 
team loses a point. For a completely successful rehearsal the 
questioner’s group scores two points. One or two questioners from 
each group will be enough for any day’s exercise, but the groups 
may remain constant for a week and the score be cumulative. 
Language games, let us clearly understand, are not attempts to 
have the pupils learn without knowing that they are doing so. In 
the primary grades the games may be made the motive for master- 
ing the forms which they require. In the upper grades and the 
high school the games furnish a transition from mechanical repeti- 
tion to free use in original composition of forms the pupils have 


realized they need to know and to automatize. Both respect for 
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the game and concentration of effort upon the habit to be acquired 
are increased by the pupil’s realization of the object of the exercise. 
Fortunately the flavor of an apple or a custard is not spoiled by 
the eater’s knowledge of its dietary value; nor are good games 
easier to kill. 
SUMMARY 

A glance back over this program of learning the mechanics 
will show that it is permeated by the same spirit which animated 
the expressional enterprises. Even more: the various units in 
this phase of the work will be found to follow in general the same 
pattern, to consist of about the same steps as did the composition 
undertakings. Each is initiated, not by the ukase of his majesty 
the teacher, but by the pupils’ facing squarely the situation in which 
they find themselves. They then determine what it is they need 
to learn. If the learners do not promptly suggest some satis- 
factory method of solving the problem or building the habit, the 
teacher proposes a plan. All carry out the plan together, and all 
assist in deciding whether they have found the solution or acquired 
the habit. The pupil is not ridden like a horse with a bit in his 
mouth and spurs at his flanks, nor driven like a slave to work for 
an end he knows not or approves not, but allowed to participate 
like a plain citizen in a democracy, frequently led, but never coerced 
except by “facts’’ or by a majority of his fellows. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 
VI. BOOTH TARKINGTON 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 
University of Chicago 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Booth Tarkington was born in Indianapolis in 1869, the birth-year of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Edgar Lee Masters. The first strong literary influ- 
ence exerted on him was that of his neighbor, James Whitcomb Riley, a writer 
who showed the rich interests inherent in Indiana conditions and Indiana 
people. He went to an eastern preparatory school, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and to college at Purdue University, in his own state, and finally at Princeton 
University. At the latter he left a reputation as a developing writer, but is 
even better remembered as a singer, actor, and charming good fellow. After 
an unsuccessful start in art study, he gave himself up to writing. Success 
came with only moderate promptitude. It was six years from college gradua- 
tion when his first book appeared in 1900, and seven before he achieved a 
notable success with Monsieur Beaucaire. Since then his progress has been 
steady; and his best work and his highest honors have come within the last 
two years. 

Mr. Tarkington’s publications are as follows: The Gentleman from Indiana, 
1899; Monsieur Beaucaire, 1900; The Two Vanrevels, 1902; Cherry, 1903; 
In the Arena, 1905; The Conquest of Canaan, 1905; The Beautiful Lady, 1905; 
His Own People, 1907; The Guest of Quesnay, 1908; Beasley’s Christmas Party, 
1909; Beauty and the Jacobin, 1911; The Flirt, 1913; Penrod, 1914; The Tur- 
moi, 1915; Penrod and Sam, 1916; Seventeen, 1916; The Magnificent Ambersons, 
1918; Ramsey Milholland, 1919; Clarence (a play), 1919; Alice Adams, 1921; 
Gentle Julia, 1922. 

The most important critical writings on Mr. Tarkington are by Robert C. 
Holliday, Booth Tarkington (a volume); W. P. Eaton in At The New Theatre, 
Meredith Nicholson in The Hoosiers; Carl Van Doren in Contemporary American 
Novelists; and Edith Wyatt in the North American Review for October, 1922. 


I 


In 1916 the editor of one of the popular American monthly 
magazines, answering a telephone call, was somewhat startled to 
be asked how he would like ‘a half-dozen Tarkingtons.” He 
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expressed his interest and said to send them along. But they were 
not yet written. This would have been a poser for an editor of 
an old and conservative periodical; but this editor was a good 
business man, and as modern business is built on the reputation of 
the producer and the credit of the buyer, he agreed to take the half- 
dozen within the next year, and promised the manuscript-broker a 
sum that would be a respectable salary for a bank president. The 
stories came along, the circulation of the magazine rose steadily 
with them, and in the end a seventh contribution was secured at a 
ten per cent increase in price. It turned out to be very satisfactory 
arrangement for editor, broker, author, and reading public. ‘This 
does not prove very much; but it proves at least that by 1916 the 
author of Beaucaire and The Vanrevels, The Conquest of Canaan 
and The Turmoil, Penrod, and Seventeen had established his market 
—that he had in him the elements of popularity; a fact which is not 
to be sniffed at. This was not to be all, however. In 1920 Mr. 
Tarkington was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best work of 
American fiction published in the preceding year, The Magnificent 
Ambersons, and in 1922 the same honor was conferred on him for 
Alice Adams of 1921. ‘This, again, is no proof of immortality. No 
judges’ award can usurp the verdict of popular consent and the 
lapse of time. Yet laurels twice offered by competent juries do 
at least carry with them the presumption that the recipient has in 
him some of the elements of excellence. There is no necessary 
relationship between excellence and contemporary popularity; 
but neither is there—as the cynic likes to insist—any inevitable 
divorce. They have been known to pull in the same harness to- 
gether, even though the greatness that spurns the chariot of the 
arena mounts a solitary Pegasus. As Mr. Tarkington is a good 
writer as well as a good seller it leads to an understanding of him 
to think separately of why the many dote on him, and why the 
wise approve him. 
II 

In the early days of his authorship Mr. Tarkington made a 
start something like that of Clyde Fitch. Though they were both 
later to come back to their own neighborhoods, they were both 
enamored at the start—in Beau Brummel and Beaucaire—with 
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characters and backgrounds at a far remove from the worlds they 
lived in. When Tarkington was beginning there was a literary 
swing in this direction, so that it was altogether natural for him to 
fall in with Churchill and Ford and Major. And it was no less 
natural for him to fall in with James and Howells and Mrs. Wharton 
by contributing his quota to the transatlantic novel in such stories 
as The Guest of Quesnay and His Own People. Yet in the latter 
he showed as early as 1907 an inclination to react to foreign impres- 
sions and experiences less in the manner of Howells than in the man- 
ner of Mark Twain. The author of Jnnocents Abroad wrote with 
the purpose “to suggest to the reader how he would be likely to see 
Europe and the East, if he looked at them with his own eyes instead 
of the eyes of those who traveled in those countries before him.” 
The author of His Own People sent a Hoosier boy to the continent, 
allowed him to make a fool of himself to the top of his bent, and 
brought him, through disillusionment by pseudo-genteel sharpers, 
to a realizing sense of the beauties and the innocents at home. Mr. 
Tarkington felt nothing but contempt for the squint of the anglo- 
maniac, but he felt a measure of sympathy for the short-sightedness 
of the Ohio Valley provincial who gloried in a county courthouse 
that could beat the worst ruined ruin in Italy. 

The qualities of Indiana—both the charms of innocence and the 
aspects of guile—had already occupied him and were to occupy him 
more and more. On the side of innocence the stories of Penrod and 
William Sylvanus Baxter were the chief stepping-stones to his 
popularity. I dissent from the rather fatuous dictum that all the 
world loves a lover, for most of us are bored and embarrassed by 
him. But if it were actually true, and there were few things that 
the world loved more, two of them would be childhood and youth— 
at a comfortable distance. Mr. Tarkington gives his readers all 
the joys of a bachelor uncle, not the least of which is enjoying the 
discomfiture of parents from the pleasant vantage-point of celibacy. 
The parents of Mr. Tarkington’s god-children have permanent 
responsibilities and have inevitable contact with their offspring 
when they are dull or ill or cranky, as well as when they are whimsi- 
cally interesting. But the readers of the Tarkington stories can 
enjoy the children at their best and disown them at will. It is the 
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difference between darning stockings or hunting mittens and going 
to a perennial children’s party in some one else’s house. Naturally 
the world that could almost recite Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn backward turned with zest to these fresh pages; and they 
enjoyed the stories page by page; how they came out is a matter of 
not the slightest interest. 

On the other hand, how the tales of grown-up Indiana come out 
is a matter of very real moment; for it is a trait of the Tarkington 
novels, from the first almost to the last, that they end well. Russ 
Mellin, fooled and fleeced by continental sharpers, is reimbursed by 
one of the women, and sent home with a full purse. Joe Louden 
in The Conquest of Canaan is enabled to ‘‘instruct the young, reform 
the old, correct the town, and castigate the age,’”’ and win a lovely 
bride to boot. Bibbs Sheridan of The Turmoil, utterly unqualified 
for business by both temperament and training, enters it on the 
failure of one older brother and the death of the other, and becomes 
a Titan over night. After being taught to love him for his amiably 
pathetic futility in a smoke-begrimed world, we are bidden to admire 
him as chief stoker. George Minafer, last and most insufferable 
of the magnificent Ambersons, having forfeited every vestige of 
claim to the reader’s affection or respect, is awarded the heroine 
at the final curtain. The implication is that George is a sadder 
and a wiser man, and that he and his lady love will live happily 
ever after. The demonstrated fact is that he is an incorrigible 
snob and that he can never rise to the level of the woman who is 
so nonchalantly tossed into his arms. 

To anyone who is interested in stories not as narrative formulas 
—hero, heroine, obstacle, happy dénouement—but as the chronicles 
of natural people, the popular endings of the Tarkington novels 
are usually anything but pleasant. For Mr. Tarkington is a com- 
posite of sensitive tenderness and brutal disregard. He naturally 
inclines toward the finer sorts of people for whom the man on the 
street has little use. He develops them with sympathy and a good 
deal of insight, and he does it well enough to endear them to the 
reader who can understand them. The impractical idealist of his 
pages is a grown-up Willy Baxter; Tarkington makes a real man of 
him—like Bibbs Sheridan, for example. He develops more than 
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one young woman of beauty and strength. He gives them a 
genuinely maternal wisdom and patience. But having brought 
them into being in the midst of the turmoil, he faces an awkward 
dilemma. He must let the story dispose of them as it will, or he 
must dispose of them himself as the man on the street and his senti- 
mental daughter would prefer. This is according to the commercial 
formula, “‘to be prosperous is to be happy,” or the romance formula, 
“to be married is to be happy.”’ But as a matter of fact such a 
disposition is often an affront to the reader and a cruel injustice to 
the character. Bibbs loses his soul when he goes into business. 
George Minafer’s bride is a living sacrifice. Yet it is quite appar- 
ent that Mr. Tarkington directed their fortunes out of a mistaken 
tenderness of heart, hoping for the best, and that the man on the 
street and his matinée daughter will be quite satisfied. As long as 
everything is pleasant when the curtain goes down. 

Another reason for the popular acclaim of Mr. Tarkington is his 
ability to deal as amiably with period background as with character. 
And the two are very closely related. Penrod and Clarence rejoice 
their irresponsible uncles not only because their endearing young 
charms are amusing in themselves, but because they are so amus- 
ingly like the boyhoods that their uncles look smilingly back to. 
Those boyhoods were spent somewhere from 1875 on, in social 
circumstances which have lapsed into a colorless half-oblivion except 
as someone with a vivid memory recalls them. Then the kindly 
smile of reminiscence rises. The illustrated section of the Sunday 
magazine capitalizes this feeling with its pictorial Do- You-Remem- 
ber-Way-Back-When section. Mr. Tarkington makes a second 
appeal to his own generation in recalling the backgrounds as well 
as the years of their youth. 


IIT 


However, Mr. Tarkington has other qualities than those inher- 
ent in the salesmanship that makes “best sellers.” If he did not 
mark the obvious distinction between mere popularity and solid 
excellence, Harold Bell Wright, Edgar Guest, George M. Cohan, 
and Dr. Frank Crane would be walking off with the Pulitzer prizes. 
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He has a clear eye for character, and he has created some that 
have won the widest of reputations. Since the Dickens triumphs 
of two generations ago Tom Sawyer has been the only boy to 
gain a celebrity as general as that of Mr. Tarkington’s two protégés 
of eleven and seventeen. As a matter of fact in these last two gener- 
ations fiction in English has failed to create more than two or three 
characters to rival a dozen or a score of Dickens’. Uncle Tom and 
Sherlock Holmes are really well known. They could stand in any 
newspaper headline. They mean as much as any popular figure 
now living. But there are no others. Wells with all his vogue has 
not created one man or woman who is known in ordinary talk; 
nor Galsworthy nor Bennett nor Churchill, nor whoever you will 
on this side the water—except Tarkington; but you are safe in 
alluding to Penrod or to the boy who was Seventeen in any com- 
pany. 

It is in a measure true that these boys, and particularly the older 
one, have been presented for the benefit of older readers; but this 
comment has too often been made by critics as though it were an 
accusation instead of an appraisement: and oddly enough, the same 
critics who have deplored Tarkington’s softness of heart and senti- 
mentalism in the matter of his plot-building, have deprecated his 
ironical and altogether unsentimental attitude toward childhood. 
They have apparently wanted to “get him going and coming,” 
as if unwilling to be caught in the admission that he had done 
anything commendable of any kind. In forcing home this latter 
charge they have disparaged Penrod by citing Tom Sawyer. Yet 
Mark Twain frankly claimed for Tom the interest of his elders: 
“Although my book is intended mainly for the entertainment of 
boys and girls, I hope it will not be shunned by men and women on 
that account, for part of my plan has been to try to pleasantly 
remind adults of what they once were themselves, and of how they 
felt and thought and talked, and what queer enterprises they some- 
times engaged in.”’ It is for this same reason in both Mark Twain 
and Booth Tarkington that teachers and parents have learned 
something about the childhood that is too near for them to see 
clearly. Dim memories of hearing ‘‘grand, gloomy and peculiar”’ 
spoken by a wise parent of two elder brothers who were about 
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Billy Baxter’s age when I was Penrod’s never meant much to me 
until I read the much maligned stories about children for grown- 
ups. The points in these books are all doubtless made in G. Stanley 
Hall’s Adolescence (2 vols., octavo!) but there are still some parents 
who have not committed these volumes to memory, 

In his descriptions of the middle western town Mr. Tarkington 
has been faithful as well as amusing. In the modern “revolt from 
the village’’—Mr. Van Doren’s inspired phrase—Mr. Masters and 
all his younger successors have presented true and truly depressing 
pictures of life. But there is no one picture and no one kind of 
picture that can give the whole truth about anything as complex 
as a whole community. Mr. Masters and Mr. Anderson see a great 
deal that is dark and devious and desperate in the average town; 
Mr. Lewis, much that is dull; and many alertly intellectual folk 
contend that dullness and stupidity mark the road to the place that 
is paved with good intentions. 

If the novelist is subject to indictment unless he writes to 
champion a social thesis, then unintelligence should be presented as 
a tragic fact. But if the novelist has a right and a duty to present 
life as he sees it, then he is bound—if he sees them—to hold the 
mirror up to the vast majority of unthinking people who perhaps 
ought to be bored to the verge of suicide by the utter tameness of 
their lots, but who in truth are having a very good time with life 
because unfortunately they don’t know enough to be unhappy. 
Mr. Tarkington has a special gift for the delineation of this stratum 
because the individuals in it are children in all but years, and 
because he has a native aptitude for drawing children; and he is 
able, as Mr. Howells was before him, to demonstrate that after all 
the degree of interest in human subject-matter is determined chiefly 
by the effectiveness of the lens through which it is seen. At the 
same time the author is indubitably bigger than his characters. 
His sympathy with them is usually tinged with irony. He under- 
stands their mental and emotional processes but never identifies 
himself with them. He is affectionate but detached. 

So, too, he is with the region and the period of his boyhood that 
he thoroughly enjoys. Always there is in his feeling the combina- 
tion of affection and conscious appraisal that we recall in Daniel 
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Webster’s attitude toward Dartmouth College or in Touchstone’s 
toward Audrey. So in his treatment of the nineties, Mr. Tarking- 
ton sees them not merely in themselves but with the historian’s 
realization of what they were moving away from and what they 
were drifting toward. In this spirit he presents the social side of 
the end of the century with the fashions in dress, the domestic 
architecture and ménage, the favorite dances, songs, and plays, 
the prevailing leisure (‘‘in those days before deathly contrivances 
hustled them through their lives, and when they had no telephones 
' they had time for everything; time to think, to talk, time 
to read, time to wait for a lady!’’), and the prevailing thrift (“indeed 
their thrift was next to their religion, to save, even for the sake of 
saving, was their earliest lesson and discipline. No matter how 
prosperous they were, they could not spend money either upon 
‘art’ or upon mere luxury and entertainment without a sense of 


sin.’’). 
LIV 


Mr. Tarkington is neither an original nor an independent thinker. 
He is a not too searching realist, tinged with sentimentalism, and 
his mind is not unlike that of William Sylvanus Baxter’s uncle. 
It is observant but untroubled by intense convictions. As an intelli- 
gent Hoosier of the twentieth century this Mr. Baxter is in the 
main acquiescent. America—the United States—is a residential 
district for him. He hardly thinks of it in terms either of allegiance 
or of obligation. It does not hold his attention any more than does 
the church, a multiplex institution with a series of meeting-houses 
among which the town is socially distributed. The family is the 
family, unchallengeable as the Ohio River, a placid stream rippling 
to eternity without falls or rapids, unruffled even by adverse winds. 
As an observer he seems to feel that life is well enough if only people 
will let it alone; but as they do not, he is made a little uneasy by 
such activities as those of the sordid and unwashed politician, or 
those of the ruthless captain of finance. On the whole, dear old 
Indiana is good enough for him, and what is good enough for him 
ought to be good enough for the next generation. From which 
sentiments Mr. Tarkington shows no inclination todemur. Crowns 
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and thrones may perish, Kingdoms rise and wane, But old Indiana, 





S 
q Constant shall remain. .... 

. He has been said never to have outgrown Princeton and Purdue. 
, He has been a long time coming to it; but in his latest work Mr. 


f Tarkington has finally come to the point where he could leave his 
friends in the hands of fate, where he could doom them to the 


consequences of their own personalities. In Alice Adams there are 
; no eleventh-hour reprieves. Perhaps he has turned a corner. If 
this proves to be the case the many will applaud him less, but the 
wise will approve him more. 

1 

f 

' 

. ON HALL DUTY 

I 


BELLE TURNBULL 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Youth goes a-flashing through the rusty hall, 
Twittering, whistling, in and out of doors, 
Shrilling important nothings, deaf to all 
But its own pitch; oblivious it soars 
Of all but youth and morning, swerving there 
Like birds about a watch-tower, where she stands, 
| A trifle rubbed, as if each day of care, 
Each contact with these bright, indifferent bands 
Had taken something from her face. And yet— 
That steadfast look that broods within her eyes, 
Her haggard eyes, with prophecies deep-set, 
Of one who yearns and fears, Madonna-wise— 


ie | 


Grim paradox, in this strange world and wild: 
Mother of many, but without a child. 








ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. IV 


JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


LONGFELLOW 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
Illustrations: 


Scribner: September, 1go1 ‘‘ Paul Revere and His Engravings”’ 


illus. reproduced from engravings by Paul Revere) 
(ill luced f gs by Paul R 
University Prints: 
H 7 George III 
/ 5 
I 121 Paul Revere’s Ride 
H Paul R Rid 
H 134 The Minute Man 
MH33 Boston Tea Party 
Music: 
Columbia: As5970 Paul Revere’s Ride 
Victor: 35555 Paul Revere’s Ride (reading) 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Paul Revere (8 slides) 


Tales of A Wayside Inn 
Illustrations: 


Halliday: The scene of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn”’ 


(several views) 


The Skeleton in Armor 


Illustrations: 
Underwood: 608 Old Viking Ship 
Slides: 


Chicago Transparency Company: Viking Tales (20 slides) 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Norsemen (7 slides) 
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Other Poems 
Illustrations: 


Century: January, 1913 The Building of the Ship 
Copley: 
The Village Blacksmith 
The Building of the Ship 
The Old Clock on the Stairs, by Taylor 
Music: 
Victor: 
16207 The Bridge 
18161 A Psalm of Life; The Village Blacksmith (reading) 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co: The Wreck of the Hesperus 
(10 slides) 


Lowell 

Author: 
Scribner: September, 1900 
Lowell,”’ W. D. Howells 


Thompson: 


‘ 


‘A Personal Retrospect of J. R. 


14015 “Elmwood” 
15c Lowell’s Portrait 
Underwood: 5259 Birthplace and residence 
I*) 


Slides: 
Halliday: 
Lowell’s Home 
Lowell’s Study 
“Elmwood,” Birthplace and Home of Lowell 
The Courtin’ 
Illustrations: 


Copley: “The Courtin’,” by Taylor 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 

The following alphabetic list furnishes the sources of materials 
mentioned in this paper. The prices quoted are taken from Janu- 
ary, 1922, catalogues. 

The Art Institute of Chicago furnishes postcards (black and 
white) at one cent each; colored cards, five cents each; and large 
pictures varying in price according to size. In addition to the 
limited number of subjects given in this article, they furnish repro- 
ductions of almost any famous painting. 

The Art Shop, 233 Fifth Avenue, New York City, sells hunting 
scenes for $2.50 and up; Tuck illustrations of Dickens’ stories, 
such as David Copperfield’s first view of London, for seventy-five 
cents each. These pictures are attractive and suitable for framing. 

Brown’s Famous Pictures, George P. Brown and Company, 
38 Lovett Street, Beverly, Mass., will send a thirty-six-page 
catalogue for four cents. Their miniature pictures are two for 
one cent; 5X8 pictures, one and one-fourth cents each; sepia 
pictures of approximately the same size, two cents each. 

A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass., sells photographs 63X83 
for thirty-five cents each, or $3.50 a dozen; postcards, thirty cents a 
dozen; lantern slides on all subjects in and about Plymouth, fifty 
cents each or $5.00 a dozen. We have listed only a limited number 
of useful and available subjects. All subjects are obtainable in 
postcard, photograph, or lantern slide form. 

George Busse, Print Seller, 20 East Forty-eighth Street, New 
York City, supplies reproductions of old and modern masters from 
all European art galleries. Colored reproductions 7 X9 cost thirty 
cents each. 

Chicago Transparency Company, 143 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of stereopticons, stereopticon supplies, 
and plain and colored slides, will sell or rent supplies. Plain slides 
cost forty cents, colored slides cost seventy-five cents; rental is 
eight cents per slide. They have a very extensive line of literary 
illustrations and will send a catalogue upon request. 

Columbia Records: See Grafonola Educational Records. 

Cosmos Publishing Company, Fourth Avenue, Twenty-third to 
Twenty-fourth streets, New York City, which was out of business 
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during the war, plans to resume business very soon, at old prices. 
For five cents they will send a catalogue of pictures. 

Curtis and Cameron, Boston, Mass., furnish 45 Copley prints 
at seventy-five cents and larger prints at corresponding prices. 

Department of Visual Instruction: See University of the State 
of New York. 

Detroit Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich., supplies packets 
of forty selected postcards at $1.25 per packet. Single cards may 
be procured at four cents each. This company has a salesroom at 
471 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Drama League of America, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has sets of Shakespeare postcards for fifty cents, as well as 
drama study courses on various subjects suitable for schools, clubs, 
reading courses. They publish lists of various kinds of plays and 
have material on religious and secular subjects. 

Elson Art Publishing Company, School Street, Belmont, Mass., 
has photographs, photogravures, engravings, copper-plate color 
paintings, and carbon color paintings. Carbon photo, 14X18, 
costs $4.00; photogravures, 3X4, five cents each or forty-five 
cents a dozen or $3.00 a hundred; carbon color paintings, 14 X18, 
$12; hand-colored photogravures, 53 <8, $1.50. 

Grafonola Educational Records may be had from the Chambers 
Music Company, Inc., 83 Chambers Street, New York City (Colum- 
bia Records). 

Gramstorff Brothers, 1o1-103 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass., 
are publishers and manufacturers of photographs and lantern slides 
(present owners of Soulé Co. collection, as well as of the Horace K. 
Turner Co. collection). Their 4X5 photographs are twenty 
cents; 6X8, forty cents. 

Halliday Historic Photograph Company, 8 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., furnishes lantern slides at sixty cents each or $6.00 a 
dozen. They also have photographs. 

Keller: See McAllister. 

T. H. McAllister, Keller Company (listed as Keller), 176 Fulton 
Street, New York City, sells plain lantern slides for fifty cents; 
colored slides, eighty-five cents. Before renting, a deposit to cover 
the cost of slides must be made. The rental charge is five cents 
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per slide, plus one cent additional for each day slides are kept 
after the first day. 

The Mentor is published by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Back numbers may be pro- 
cured at the rate of twenty cents each. The money should be sent 
to the Mentor Circulating Department, Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 

Museum of Fine Art, Boston, Mass., supplies photographs of 
any of the chief objects of the Museum. Photographs 5X7 cost 
twenty-five cents; 8X10, forty cents; 11X14, eighty cents; 
sepia postcards, from two to five cents. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, has postcards of 
most subjects for five cents each. 

New Jersey Public Library, Newark, N.J., loans materials to 
people outside of the state only in summer. 

New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, N.J., lends slides and vari 
ous materials, but only in summer to people outside of the state. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will furnish information regarding any educational 
motion pictures. 

New York City Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
lends illustrative material of many classics, costumes, art produc- 
tions, and pictures to anyone, anywhere, who has a library card, 
provided he will call for material and return it to the library. 
Materials may be had for two weeks with the privilege of renewal. 
Reproductions of paintings in the Stuart Room may be bought 
for forty cents each. 

The New York Times has published in picture supplements, 
from time to time, material of use in the teaching of literature. 
Any back numbers may be had by giving the number desired and 
forwarding $2.00 to the Times Publishing Company, Times Annex, 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Mary Harrod Northend, 300 Essex Street, Salem, Mass., has a 
complete supply of photographs of colonial houses, which she 
sells for $1.00 each. 

Palette Art Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has 
Maxfield Parrish pictures for $1.00 each. They are large and 
suitable for framing. 
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Perry Pictures, Malden, Mass., will send a catalogue for fifteen 
cents. This catalogue is quite complete and well worth owning. 
The price of reprints 333 is one cent each; the regular size, 
53 X8, two cents; 7X9, three cents each; 10X12, ten cents 
each. 

W. H. Rau Art Studios, 238 South Canal Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., sell slides at the rate of sixty cents each with a 1o per cent 
discount on fifty or more. 

Swartz Galleries, 14 East Forty-sixth Street, New York City, 
has etchings, mezzotints, lithographs, etc. They are expensive, 
but suitable for framing. Copies of old and modern masters may 
be obtained. 

Theater Magazine, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
is helpful in keeping one in touch with the stage and drama, the new 
movements in the theater, and amateur dramatics in schools, col- 
leges, and rural communities. Back numbers with illustrative 
material on Shakespeare are obtainable. 

Thompson Publishing Company, Syracuse, N.Y., sells blue 
prints, two cents each; black and white prints, fifteen cents each; 
Lantern slides, fifty cents each; colored slides, $1.00 each. All 
subjects may be had in any of the four forms. 

Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., supply delicately colored repro- 
ductions of English paintings in oilette postcards. They come in 
packets of six cards each and cost twenty-five cents per packet. 
Larger copies may be had for ten cents each or $2.50 per dozen. 
The latter are listed as “‘oilfacsim” and are very much like oil 
paintings in effect. The most convenient way to procure Tuck 
pictures which are printed in London is to order through Mr. 
William Dudley, Freshpond Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. A catalogue 
of Tuck supplies may be had by applying to the New York City 
address, 347 Fifth Avenue. 

Turner Art: See Gramstorff Brothers, Inc. 

Underwood & Underwood, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
supplies photographs of practically any place or any notable person 
in any country. The prices vary according to the picture. Pic- 
tures 7Xg cost about $1.50 and smaller ones in proportion. This 
company does not at present supply slides or stereographs. The 
numbers given in this list were taken from display albums and are 
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not always identical with catalogue numbers, but the titles of pic- 
tures are the same. 

University of the State of New York, Department of Visual 
Instruction, Albany, N.Y., will supply to teachers in the state 
lantern slides, free of charge. 


University Prints, Newton, Mass., has prints 4X5} at three- 
fourths cent each or seventy-five cents per hundred; 538 at one 


and one-half cents each or $1.50 per hundred; lantern slides of all 
University Prints subjects cost fifty cents each. 

Victor Talking Machine Company, Educational Department, 
Camden, N.J., has many good records that may be used to advan- 
tage in teaching literature. 

Victrola: See Victor Talking Machine Company. 

H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of indexes and reference 
work, 958 to 964 University Avenue, New York City, will furnish 
upon receipt of ten cents a copy of Library Aids for Teachers and 
Librarians. 

In the Wilson Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 7, June, 1916, issued by 
H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N.Y., is a list of books for 
the browsing corner, compiled by Mary E. Hall, Librarian of the 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Girls’ High School. The sources are given from 
which one may obtain beautifully illustrated editions of many of 
the books read in high school. Miss Hall recommends the purchase 
of English editions wherever possible, because the beauty of the book 
will compensate for the additional cost. 

The addresses of publishing companies not given in the list are 
as follows: Bobbs, Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Cosmopolitan 
Book Co., 119 W. goth St., New York City; Crowell Publishing 
Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York City; Dodd, Mead & Co., Fourth 
Ave. and 30th St., New York City; George A. Doran, Pub., 244 
Madison Ave., New York City; Doubleday, Page & Co., 120 W. 
32d St., New York City; E. P. Dutton & Co., Pub., 681 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; Harper & Brothers, 333 Pearl St., New York City; 
Hodder & Stoughton, 244 Madison Ave., New York City; Henry 
Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York City; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
16 E. goth St., New York City; Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; The Macmillan 
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Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City; Scribner’s, New 
York City; Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York City. 

If a school or even a class in a school really becomes interested in 
procuring effective illustrative material, the teacher will be sur- 
prised to find how much valuable material may be collected from 
various sources. The prices of some books and pictures may seem 
prohibitive when reckoned in terms of the school’s budget, but it is 
to be remembered that most publishing companies give a ro per cent 
or 20 per cent discount to schools and librarians. It is often 
possible to add bit by bit the more expensive materials by encour- 
aging members of the community or graduating classes to place 
in the school gifts or memorials in the form of beautiful books and 
collections or pictures. 

The cheaper pictures which are not to be framed may be inex- 
pensively mounted for display by purchasing sheets of Manila 
tag, price fourteen cents per sheet, from which six good-sized mounts 
may be made. For the protection of unmounted pictures and post- 
cards, it is advisable, when displaying to use celluloid picture- 
holders. These may be bought from Gaylord Brothers, 506 Clinton 
Street, Syracuse, N.Y. All sizes are made to order; for Mentor 
pictures and the like (illustrations on each sides), this company 
makes double celluloid picture-holders. Prices of these holders 
cannot be quoted, for they vary according to the size, but the cost 


is very reasonable. 


[To be continued] 
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TO THE SHOWY LADY’S SLIPPER! 


A hot beating sun in a sky of heated blue, 
Tall marsh grasses in a glade of emerald hue, 
Moist springy turf that rooted holds the Queen of Orchis, 
Flower perfect, stem so straight with not a leaf amiss; 
A fleck of dazzling whiteness with crimson tinges etched, 
Tall, swaying, stately—a vision by immortal spirits fetched 
From the vivid bowl of heaven’s own gigantic paint-pot, 
Whence all earth’s sweetest flowers have their robes of color bought. 
All but basest will declare her right as lawful crowned queen, 
Guarded by her great sheathing leaves of hairy silver sheen. 
LouIsE HUNTER 
Junior CLass 
GREENFIELD (Mass.) HIGH SCHOOL 


A MATTER OF USAGE 


Whatever naturalists may say, the proverbial ostrich, at least, seeks 


safety by burying his head in the desert sands and ignoring the facts of 
reality. Is there not a natural tendency for us teachers of English to 
follow his example? How many famous books are kept on library 
shelves because of the insistence of teachers of English to whom these 
books are mere titles? I plead guilty to having often approved the 
purchase of books which I merely knew about. But, it seems to me, 
the desert in which we are most prone to bury our heads, ignoring facts 
of the living thing we teach, is grammar. 

There are two criticisms which teachers of English make so often 
that every student knows them by rote but continues to ignore them. 
The first of these is in regard to ain’t. Give a dog a bad name and you 
might as well kill him. Yet ain’t continues to survive, as robust and as 
hardy as ever. Years ago my teacher told me that ain’t was not in the 
dictionary. I was submissive enough to accept his word. 


t Sent to the Journal by Miss Helen L. Stuart. 
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Years later I became inquisitive. Behold, in Webster’s International 
Dictionary appeared ain’t. It was a colloquialism, said my teacher. 
Another bad name, and again my curiosity was stifled. 

Then suddenly it dawned upon me that while isn’t, wasn’t, don’t, 
won't, can’t, and a host of other expressions are colloquialisms, none but 
ain’t was damned. Why the discrimination? Cave canem was the sign 
before the doors of Pompeii; “ Beware of ain’t” parrot the teachers in a 
thousand schoolrooms. Why ? 

It resolves itself into a law of physics—inertia. It is so much easier 
to say a thing is wrong than to make the distinctions necessary to keep 
it in its place. Ain’t is a contraction of am not, and was once and should 
now be spelled an’t. Using contractions then, we may ask, An’t I? 
Aren’t you? Isn’the? Aren’twe? Aren’t you? Aren’t they? none but 
the first of which anyone will criticize. Why the discrimination ? 

But, someone says, if we admit that am’t is correct, then the children 
will say He an’t and They an’t. Why not criticize don’t because most 
of our children say He don’t? No, an’t has a legitimate place in colloquial 
use. Why not concede that place and try to keep it there? It is 
certainly less mongrel than won’t. 

Judge by yourself. Do you, despite your training and your knowl- 
edge, never find it difficult to refrain from the use of an’t? Peccavimus. 
There is a real need for this contraction which has made it resistant to 
all our efforts to blot it out of existence. It is hard to kick against the 
pricks. 

The other criticism referred to above is the use of a preposition at 
the end of a clause. The only conditions of this use are: (1) when the 
infinitive is omitted, and (2) when the object is a relative pronoun used 
at the beginning of a clause. Both these uses are abundantly justified 
by their frequent use by educated men and women in both oral and 
written discourse. Now this is just what constitutes good usage. 
Certainly the use of the preposition at the end of a relative clause shows 
the relational use of the relative pronoun more directly than the stilted 
use of the preposition at the beginning of the clause. 

Let us remember that we are using a living language, that grammar 
and rhetoric never made language; they merely record usage. We have 
tried long enough to sweep back the tide. Let’s get in out of the wet. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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JOURNALISM, A SOCIALIZING AGENCY 


Journalism in high school, I have found, is not only attractive to 
the students but also a strong socializing agency. The varied activity 
of the course is probably the first appealing element in the work, for 
children do like to feel that they can move about freely; therefore when 
they have grown weary “working over’’ an article, they enjoy being 
told that they can typewrite for a while, or read, or paste news together 
or, better yet, go from the room and seek some news. The companion- 
ship developed in the class in equaled only in athletics, where ‘team 
work” is the motto. The journalism students are sufferers together when 
something in the paper meets the disfavor of its readers, and they are 
champions together when the school paper wins first in the yearly inter- 
scholastic press association contests, which the journalism departments 
of many of the state universities are carrying on for the purpose of arous- 
ing an interest in the journalism work. They may even receive greater 
honor if their paper wins mention at the Central Interscholastic Press 
Association contest which is held each year at Madison, Wisconsin. It 
is a contest in which many papers from many states are entered. 

The organization of the class into a regular staff which changes every 
two weeks has a stimulating effect upon the students. Each child is 
eager for the time to come when he can be ‘“‘city editor” and with that 
much coveted place in view, he fills the offices of society, alumni, joke, 
and athletic editors with the greatest care, for he reasons that the city 
editor must know all about the staff positions in order to be most efficient. 
The city editor in turn learns to keep accurate records and to judge care- 
fully the news before he sends it up to the news director, who has the 
final decision on what is suitable to be typewritten for publication in 
the paper. 

The “Press Association,’’ which I started as an honorary organiza- 
tion, has served a splendid purpose in keeping up the enthusiasm of the 
class members. To become a member of this association each young 
journalist must have printed in the paper, just as he wrote them, five 
columns of news, or six hundred and fifty lines. In order to make the 
determination of the eligibility easy, each student must keep a note- 
book of the clippings of the articles he has in the paper. I keep a marked 
copy of each issue of the paper for comparison. Usually notebooks have 
a dampening effect upon the enthusiasm, but in this case it is amusing 
how eager the students are to bring in their notebooks, especially when 
they have had a number of articles printed in the preceding weeks. Ifa 
student “‘makes the Press Association,” he is excused from writing a 
term paper in the course. The individual, however, does not get all 
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the profit from this association. When the students scour the school 
for news with personal advancement in view, and that is natural even 
when they have the interests of the paper at heart, they turn in so much 
copy that the editor has a chance to choose the best of several articles on 
the same subject. 

Since nothing has been said about the officers, the editor, the man- 
aging editor, and the news director, it would seem that they gain little 
from the class. Asa matter of fact, they fit into the organization so closely 
that it is difficult to realize that each one gains a knowledge and inde- 
pendence that comes from his particular duties. They learn not only 
how to judge news values, but how to make plans and see that others 
execute them. They learn not only to judge the other journalism stu- 
dents as to their amiability and position as good fellows but to calculate 
accurately the working power of each person. Diplomacy and tact 
enter into their editors’ vocabularies as aids to business and success, 
rather than a means of “‘working the teacher.’’ ‘To them is given the 
privilege of seeing the school as a whole in all its working capacity, and 
to them the principal, and the superintendent, as well as I, look for 
the best, truest, and clearest presentation of the school and its activities. 

The benefits derived from the work by the individual students are 
indeed surprising. The timid girls and bashful boys learn to approach 
people in polite, respectful, and sometimes clever interviews. Moreover 
they discover how to deal with human nature, for journalism class is 
no place for those who need pampering. If any reporter has failed in an 
interview that another reporter succeeds in getting, the one who fails 
soon learns to look at himself and say, ‘I did not go at it in the right 
way,’ rather than to complain, ‘‘ That wasn’t fair,’ as some often do in 
the regular English work. His failure has been too evident for him not 
to see it. The “cliques” are broken up. Girls of one crowd can be 
found working enthusiastically with girls of another group to get the 
story in and get it well written. They learn to co-operate, and above 
all, to do things on time. They do not expect printers to wait for late 
work; besides, if one person is late, someone else will have his story and 
he loses a chance to make the Press Association. While much freedom 
is given in the classroom, the students are too busy to think of over- 
stepping. ‘They are people who have a business to push on to success. 
Incidentally they learn oral expression in interviews, and sentence 
structure and spelling in written work, and have found a definite use for 


the English language. — 


CENTRAL HiGcH SCHOOL 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 




































EDITORIAL 


Is it better to teach a principle of form (mechanics, grammar, 
or rhetoric) first and then to assign a composition which requires 


application of this principle; or to set up a pupil- 
Settling 


rae purpose to entertain, inform, or persuade someone 


and then to teach the principle of form as a means of 
accomplishing the purpose? ‘The issue is between the radical form 
of the project method and the traditional procedure embodied in 
most texts and still largely prevalent in the classrooms 
To this end the editor of the English Journal invites teachers of 
composition everywhere to participate in an experiment. No tech 
nical training in the use of measurements will be necessary, and 


there will be no great additions to the teacher’s out-of-cl: 


iss labors. 
Only the collection of a few samples of his own pupils’ composition 
and fairly close adherence to definite teaching policies in two 
classes—these will be the total burden of each co-operator. 

The plan of experiment is simple. Each teacher will have two 
classes of the same grade and as nearly equal as possible in ability 
and attainment. In one class he will use the project method and in 
the other the traditional one. Typical compositions by both groups, 
both before and after the period of experimental instruction, will 
be collected and sent in to be rated by a scale. Because of the 
difficulty of measuring very small improvements in general excel- 
lence of composition, it is desirable that the experimental period be 
ten or even twenty weeks. 

The results will be most significant if it is possible to secure 
the participation of inexperienced as well as experienced teachers, 
of adherents as well as opponents of the project method, of 
teachers in widely distributed grades—from the junior high school 
through the junior college. Further suggestions will be furnished 
to all who are interested. ‘Those who think of co-operating in the 
undertaking should write at once to the editor of the English 
Journal, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 

NEW ENGLAND 

At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English in Springfield, on December 9, the principal feature was a demon- 
stration of the group method, chiefly by junior high school classes. 
Each class was divided into several groups, which worked together and 
afterward reported to the whole group. All the observers seemed very 
much pleased with the results. Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of 
Harvard, read a paper on “The Teaching of English in England,” based 
partly upon his own observation, and partly upon the now well-known 
government report. He emphasized the increasing conviction of teachers 
of English that pupils should begin with modern literature and work 
backwards. In England there is more attention paid to the gifted few 
who wish to attempt creative work. Of course the English do not have 
our problem of Americanizing foreigners. 

Professor John Erskine, of Columbia, presented a case for the study 
of classic literature, and Miss Helen Louise Cohen, of Washington Irving 
High School, New York, made a plea for the modernized point of view. 


OHIO 

The English Section of the Ohio State Teachers Association met in 
Columbus, December 28, with Mr. C. E. Thomas, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presiding. 
Mrs. Wright, of Antioch College, was chosen as the new member of the 
Executive Committee. Miss Zella Foster, Central High School, Lima, 
automatically becomes Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
presiding officer for next year. Mrs. Florence G. Richard, of Miami 
University, was elected director of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Mrs. Richard, the first speaker, had for her topic, “Literature in a 
Practical Age.”’ Literature used to be regarded as a means of giving 
pupils polish. It is now taught, much more wisely, for its ability to 
develop sound literary taste and for its social message. We no longer 
exalt such unreasoning obedience as that of Casabianca, or old-fashioned 
contentment unmixed with a desire for bettering one’s condition. Liter- 
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ature that has the social message does not require the pointing of a moral 
by the teacher; it will do itsown work. We need to have some literature 
that is not so purely individualistic; if possible, some which shows 
social group activity, mass activity, if this can be done without the loss 
of romance, e.g., Hauptmann’s The Weavers. Literature may teach 
true patriotism, not jingoism. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary of the National Council, discussed 
“Composition as Communication.” The formal acceptance of this 
idea is traditional; actual observance of the principle is comparatively 
rare. We befool ourselves by substituting for genuine communication 
a recitation of what everyone in the class already knows, or the writing 
of make-believe letters, or old-fashioned themes on supposedly “‘interest- 
ing” topics. Actual communication, in which the pupil writes or speaks 
with a definite purpose of entertaining or informing or persuading some 
specific audience, carries with it many advantages: (1) greater interest 
and consequently greater and more efficient effort; (2) more transfer 
or carrying over of skill gained in school to out-of-school activities; (3) 
confinement of the types of writing and speaking to those practical ones 
which the students will later meet; (4) provision of a sound basis for 
criticism, criticism which will be true and not conventional, and which 
will be convincing to the performer. There are plenty of classroom 
occasions for entertaining, informing, or persuading others. 

Mr. Walter Barnes, of Fairmont, West Virginia, based his paper, 
“The Palace of Pedagogy” upon Tennyson’s Palace of Art. In it he 
satirized the teachers of English who, in their remoteness from the 
general populace, attempt to teach their pupils the subject-matter in 
which they themselves are peculiarly interested, by methods adapted 
only to the especially able and artistic. Teachers very generally choose 
too difficult literature and require it to be studied too technically and 
slowly. The history of literature as usually taught is useless or harmful. 
Choose good literature of all times and read it for life, not technique. 
Begin with the contemporary. Present the good, the better, the best, 
and teach children to discriminate. 


POSTERS 


A speech poster is now ready for distribution and may be obtained 
from the National Child Welfare Association, New York City. The 
poster is printed on deep cream paper, in black and orange, and is 14 
by 20 inches in size. 
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The design is as follows: There is a background representing the 
dome of the National Capital. In the center children are standing on 
and near a dictionary and are upholding a placard bearing the words 
“Good English.” Below are the words “Uphold Pure Speech.” At 
the bottom of the poster is the slogan, “Better English will make you 
a Better American.” 

The price will be ten cents apiece with reduction in price for large 
orders. The association hopes that calls for posters will require mailing 
in quantities not under five and preferably not under 100. Those inter- 
ested will please write to the secretary, Mr. Charles T. Powlison, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

EpItH ERSKINE, Public Library, 
Blackstone Branch, Chicago 
CraupiA E. CRUMPTON, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Subcommittee on Posters, Committee on American Speech 


WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 

The American School Citizenship League announces a World Essay 
Contest open to students of all countries. Two sets of prizes, to be 
known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. Open to students in normal schools and teachers’ colleges: “A 
World Educational Association to Promote International Good Will.”’ 

2. Open to seniors in secondary schools: “The Achievements of 
Civilization and How to Organize Them for World Comity.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. 

Full information may be had by application to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary, American School Citizenship League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


THE PERIODICALS 
HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS’ TASTES 
Miss Harriet T. Eaton, Librarian of the Central High School, 
Syracuse, presented a questionnaire to eighty-seven boys and eighty-nine 
girls in the eleventh grade. She found that fiction is read by all, and that 
(1) short stories, (2) essays and travel, (3) poetry, (4) history, (5) biogra- 
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phy, (6) science, and (7) religion follow in the order named. Girls are 
more fond than boys of short stories, poetry, and religion, while boys 
are more fond than girls of essays and travel, history, and especially of 
science, where they seem to read five times as much. About one-quarter 
of the pupils read more than fifty books a year, the majority of these 
fiction. Among the magazines the boys prefer Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, American Magazine, National Geographic, American Boy, 
and Popular Mechanics in the order named. The girls’ list repeats 
American Magazine, Literary Digest, and Saturday Evening Post, and 
includes the Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Red 
Book, and Cosmopolitan. The boys’ four favorite authors are Zane 
Grey, Conan Doyle, Stevenson, and Kipling. Similar place among the 
girls is held by Zane Grey, Gene Stratton-Porter, Wright, and Mrs. 
Rinehart. 

Many of the pupils read too much—three hundred books a year. 
They need guidance too, especially by the presenting of samples of work 
of good authors suitable to their minds. The article appears in Education 
for December, 1022. 

LITERATURE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Under this caption E. A. Cross presents in Education for December 
the advice he would give to a boy intending to go into business who came 
asking what literature could do for him. The high-school course in 
literature can be only a beginning, a training in how to read and a slight 
sampling of the wares. The study of literature may not bring a larger 
pay check, but it may awaken the spirit and make life itself better worth 
living. To levy upon the contribution of literature to life in the shortest 
time, read some fine and interesting classic examples of narrative poetry, 
epics, short stories, dramas, and so on, giving little attention to the history 
of literature, and including the best of current literature. Literature is 
a cultural and refining agency, capable of widening the range of thought 
and giving the reader an adequate vocabulary for the expression of 
thought. Literature may put one in touch with nature, and reveal 
human nature even more than ordinary observation does. By means 
of it one may associate with the supermen of this and past times. Liter- 
ature gratifies and cultivates the emotions as well as stimulates thought. 

AMERICAN CRITICISM 

The lack of an adequate American canon of criticism for American 
literature is the starting-point of Professor Sherman’s contribution to 
the November Adlantic entitled “The Point of View in American Criti- 
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cism.”’ Tracing dominant points of view in America through the aristo- 
cratic post-Revolution days and the later time of romantic apotheosis 
of the average man, Mr. Sherman finds chaos and pessimism today, with 
constructive-minded critics unorganized and confused. On their power 
to find a redintegrating principle, the future of national criticism and 
national literature depends. Four incongruous points of view at present 
block the way: the live and let-live theory, or doctrine of universal 
sympathy of such men as William Allen White, the universal cynicism 
affected by the run of journalistic critics, the doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
and the so-called Freudian point of view. Most pestilential as the latter 
theory is in its popular manifestation, it is yet the most hopeful of the 
four. The central malady of our civilization is the suppression of desire. 
But the desire that is suppressed and that is struggling for expression 
among American young men and women is the desire for a worthy life. 
They seek some generalization of philosophy, of religion, or morals 
adequate to give them guidance to that end. The point of view that will 
alone suffice will be one that can effect a redintegration of the national 
will on the basis of a genuinely democratic humanism. It is essentially 
a religious point of view. 


OBJECTIVES FOR A COURSE IN LETTERWRITING 


Roy Ivan Johnson reports in the Journal of Educational Research 
for December the results of an investigation of “Letterwriting.” He 
examined three groups of letters: I, approximately 150 letters from the 
correspondence files of women who are recognized leaders; II, modern 
collections of literary letters; III, 1,000 letters from young women of 
approximately college freshman standing. In Group I he discovered 
certain common qualities: courtesy, informality, humor, opinions, 
optimism, organization about a few centers, and correctness of thought. 
The same characteristics, plus a certain literary finish, appeared in the 
second group. They would seem, then, to be good qualities for young 
letterwriters to try to give their social letters. The analysis of the letters 
by the young women, most of them business letters addressed to the 
Stephens Junior College, revealed the weaknesses of these young corre- 
spondents. Their social letters were mere statements of events without 
comment, with very crude humor when there was any, with informality 
degenerating into cheap slang, and without the evidences of courtesy 
which had been present in Group I. Besides, there were in the letters 
of Group III far too many errors, the most common sorts being punctua- 
tion, sentence-structure, spelling, adjectives, and adverbs, letter form, 
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and capitalization. The errors per hundred running of words were twice 
as numerous in the business letters as in the social letters of this group. 


OPEN FORUM 
The English Leaflet for December is devoted to Mrs. Louis B. 
Pulsifer’s article, ““An International Adventure in English.’’ During 
the war some of the classes in the Concord, Massachusetts, High School 
began to exchange information and opinions in what they called oral 
themes. Later it came about that the senior class made itself responsible 
for the material presented at a community forum which met in the 
evening, and oral theme day came to be regarded as rehearsal for the 
larger gathering. This led to much very excellent composition, genuine 
communication. Finally Mrs. Pulsifer, profiting by her success with this 
sort of material in the older classes, tried it with a group of mechanic-arts 
freshmen. Such pupils had always presented a great problem because 
neither interested nor able in English composition or reading. These 
little fellows were, of course, eager to do the kind of work that the seniors 
were doing. Beginning with a simple study based on Current Events, 
they extended their range of investigation to include many papers and 
magazines. Finally they tried publishing a newspaper of their own, 
at first mainly a simplified edition of Current Events, but afterwards 
much more ambitious. The result was intense interest, both in English 
and in world affairs, and a successful year’s work with children who 
would otherwise certainly have made a failure. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 

In “An English Impression of American Literature” in the November 
Bookman, Edward Shanks makes a diffident attempt to show without 
offense to either side what types of our writing and what personalities 
among our writers have made most impression in England. Passing over 
the tumultuous successes of stories of the Wild West kind and of some 
lower types—some very low indeed—he admits with frankness that the 
best American output is not widely appreciated in England. Englishmen 
are prone to demand as prerequisite to their favor the quality of “ Ameri- 
canism,” though much of the most beautiful American achievement has 
no such hall-mark. Accordingly, Robert Frost, not distinctively Ameri- 
can, has fewer admirers than Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. An apparent 
contradiction is the indifference shown to the school of writers now 
busying themselves with the life of the American small town—a subject- 
matter which puzzles and bores the majority of Englishmen. Of this 
group Edgar Lee Masters has alone a decided vogue. Another and more 
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fortunate contradiction is English admiration for Mr. Hergesheimer, 
“about whom, if you did not know, you could not tell he was an Ameri- 
can.” It is true that art crosses frontiers, but not all art. The writer 
is confident that the frontier admittedly still to be crossed between the 
American and English peoples will be crossed by an art that is built on 
sufficiently broad lines and deeply enough rooted in human nature. 


OCCUPATIONS-ENGLISH 

In the Detroit Journal of Education for November, R. B. Cunliffe 
reports his experience with “Teaching ‘Occupations’ in the English 
Class” in the second year of Central High School, Detroit. The chief 
interest of his article lies in the divisions of the subject-matter, which 
were as follows: I, My School; II, Why I Must Work; III, The Many 
Vocational Opportunities Open to Me; IV, How I May Choose My 
Vocation; V, My Course of Study; VI, How I May Enter the Occupa- 
tion; VII, How I May Succeed in the Occupation; VIII, General 
Qualities of Success; IX, Recreation and Keeping Fit; X, Thrift; XI, 
Fundamental Economic Truths; and XII, Organization of Business and 
Industry. Of course the socialized recitation was used and reports 
made by small committees. 

“Tt was more difficult to stop the discussion than it had been to 
start it, and common for students to spend much more time . . . . than 
was required.”’ 

LATIN AND ENGLISH VOCABULARIES 

“Possible Transfer Value of the Study of Latin to English Vocabu- 
lary” is discussed in School and Society for November 11, by Jacob S. 
Orleans. He found that of the commonest words in the Thorndike word 
list 16 per cent are derived from the Latin; of those in the middle range 
of the word list, about 45 per cent; and of the least common ones, some- 
where near 60 per cent. Taking the Latin roots of the words in the 
middle range of the Thorndike list, he tried to estimate the probability 
of transfer of the knowledge of their meaning to their English derivatives. 
This was done by having nine judges estimate how likely they thought 
it that a knowledge of the Latin word would certainly give a knowledge 
of the English word. Certainty was to be rated 10 and no probability 
was to be rated zero. On this scale an average judgment of the nine 
persons showed a probability of from 4.9 to 6.0. This is the possible 
transfer under the most favorable conditions. A smaller number of 
judges determined the probability of transfer under ordinary classroom 
conditions as from 2.6 to 4.1 on the scale of 10. The subjective element 
in these judgments is so large as to make the data of questionable value. 
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HEARING HIS OWN VOICE 


The Bulletin of High Points of the New York City High Schools for 
November, 1922, contains a suggestive short article on ‘The Use of the 
Dictaphone for the Cure of Speech Defects.” The plan is simply to 
have the speaker talk into a dictaphone. Im the case of those with 
actual defects, such as stammering and stuttering, easy and familiar 
subjects are given, or the delivery of memory work is practiced. The 
device had not been used enough to report results. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 

“What Ails Collegiate English ?’’ asks Charles E. Whitmore in the 
Educational Review for December. His answer is that Freshman English 
does not know what it is trying to accomplish, working half-heartedly 
to turn out literary artists, whereas it should be working single-mindedly 
to turn out craftsmen in communication. No power can make of the 
majority of college students novelists, poets, or even essayists, but it is 
possible, by using practical models instead of the literary selections 
commonly used, and by emphasizing exposition rather than narration, 
to teach them to think straight and express their ideas clearly. He 
assumes that such a policy as he recommends is not practiced in any 
college. 

CURRENT LIFE 

Current Life is a magazine for high-school pupils, now in its second 
volume. It deals with current affairs, foreign and domestic; with 
science, art, literature, and the theater. Fifteen cents a copy, a dollara 
year. 

OTHER ARTICLES 

Other articles impossible to review here which may interest some of 
our readers are: “Bibliography of Tests for Use in High Schools,” 
Teachers College Record for September; “Report of the Inland Empire 
Committee on High School English,” including detailed requirements 
in composition for the eleventh grade and a supplementary list for the 
same year, Inter-Mountain Educator, for October (Missoula, Montana); 
“The King’s Own,” a play for Good English Week in the Leaflet of the 
New England Association for November; several articles on the study of 
poetry in the December issue of The Gleam (Paul S. Nickerson, Canton, 
Massachusetts, Editor). 
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TWO COLLECTIONS OF ESSAYS 

Here are two more collections of essays—both good, and both of 
them reflecting the growing attention to the lighter types of essay that 
delight and entertain students as well as instruct them. Law’s Modern 
Essays and Stories' seems designed primarily to provide “self-starters”’ 
for the composition class; Heydrick’s Types of the Essay is aimed at 
more mature students in the literature class. 

Instead of assigning the nondescript “theme, ’ teachers of English 
are offering students more practice in the kinds of writing that later as 
adults they will continually make use of—in letters, in reports, in news- 
papers, and magazines. Mr. Law deplores artificial writing: ‘‘ Mechani- 
cal descriptions that aim to present exterior appearance without 
attempting to reveal inner meanings or to show awakened emotions; 
and stereotyped explanations and arguments drawn, for the most part, 
from books of reference or from slight observation.’’ He would have 
teachers lead pupils to appreciate honesty and originality in self- 
expression and show them “how they themselves may gain in the very 
real pleasure of putting down on paper permanent records of their own 
intimate thinking.’”’ To this end Modern Essays and Stories contains, 
in addition to the twenty-three essays and six stories, complete equipment 
for their use with high-school composition classes. Following each 
selection is a set of suggestive questions, next a set of twenty “subjects 
for written imitation,” and finally excellent directions for writing— 
directions that are practical, specific, sound. 

The familiar essay—ably urged by Professor R. W. Pence (in the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, March 1, 
1922) as the form on which time may most profitably be spent in the 
composition class—is represented in this collection with ten examples, 
ranging from Robert Palfrey Utter’s “The Pup-Dog” To Dr. van Dyke’s 
“Who Owns the Mountains?” Next comes the legendary story, 
Blackwood’s “Running Wolf’’; then another type of essay—the bio- 

* Modern Essays and Stories. Edited by Frederick Hauk Law. New York: 
The Century Co. 1922. Pp. 314. 

2 Types of the Essay. Selected and edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. 373. 
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graphical (called on the contents page by some devil of a printer “the 
biological essay’’). Follows the historical story: Krapp’s “Havelok 
the Dane”’; then in order come the story essay, the story of adventure, 
the didactic essay, the realistic story, the critical essay, and lastly, some 
correspondence between Roosevelt and Saint-Gaudens. 

The editorial work is skilfully done. Modern Essays and Stories 
will bring new ideas to many a teacher of composition, just as it will 
stimulate many a student who has heretofore found “theme-writing” a 
drudgery. 

Types of the Essay in the literature class will present a surprisingly 
fresh assortment from the old masters, but in the composition class it 
will be chiefly the “sedulous ape” who is stimulated. Stevenson’s 
essay on “A College Magazine”’ is included, by the way. 

Some of these papers strike a note so modern that one rubs his eyes: 
Steele’s talk about “men of six o’clock”’ and those of nine, the generation 
of twelve o’clock and the London fashionable world of two; Goldsmith’s 
sentimental “Man in Black”; Addison’s disquisition on “Female 
Orators.”’ 

Next after Macaulay’s review of Pilgrim’s Progress, written for the 
Edinburgh Review, in 1832, one finds Professor Schapiro’s searching 
review of the Wells history, written for The Nation of February 3, 
1921. 

There is Thackeray’s “On a Lazy Idle Boy,” Hazlitt’s famous 
description of Coleridge, a passage from The Autocrat, Thoreau’s account 
of the battle between red ants and black, Cardinal Newman’s descrip- 
tion of Athens, Julian Street proclaiming “The Spirit of Theodore 
Roosevelt,’’ Ruskin’s matchless study of cloud effects, and then—to 
match it!—Stevenson’s gorgeous description of a sea fog seen from a 
mountain top. 

Twenty-six essays in all, with an introduction in which Mr. Heydrick 
gives hints on how to study essays, and explains his present classification 
into personal, descriptive, critical, editorial, and reflective essays, and 
the character sketch. Preceding each essay is a short statement concern- 
ing its author, and finally there is a catholic list of volumes of essays by 
some seventy-five authors. 

ConrRAD T. LOGAN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURGH, VIRGINIA 
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EARLY IOWA RECREATED 

Jacob Vandemark himself tells the story’ of the settling of Vandemark 
township, Monterey County, Iowa. He begins with his own boyhood, 
much of which was spent as a driver on the Erie Canal, along which 
poured the stream of emigration to the West. As a big boy, rather 
than a young man, he joins the stream and goes to Iowa to claim a farm 
deeded to him by his rascal stepfather. On the way he meets Virginia 
and Rowena, and finally discovers that his farm lies mostly in the 
marshy valley of a creek. He enters the Union army but is wounded 
in the first fifteen minutes and sees no more of military life. After 
some years of pioneering on the prairie, during which he has many 
adventures which display the life of the time and place, he is married— 
and the story ends. 

The narrative is circumstantial and convincing. Those who should 
know say that it is accurate. As a geographical or historical novel it 
is highly praiseworthy. The characterization seems to be consistent and 
true, and in several places it is quite vivid. One suggestive sex incident— 
unnecessary, but not unnatural, and ending nobly—makes the advisa- 
bility of using it in the high school doubtful. 


A GLOOMY ADVENTURE STORY? 

A tragic story of a young American’s adventure to assist in the 
liberation of Cuba—before 1890. The reader sees a little of the social 
life of the better class of Cubans and much of the rather loose society 
of the Spanish officers’ circle. The bright shawl— magenta, burning 
orange, and blue,” with scarlet peonies—belonged originally to the 
celebrated Spanish dancer, LaClavel; and was worn on the hero’s final 
evening in Cuba by the Chinese half-blood, Pilar de Lima. Because the 
main story is a retrospective narrative, we know from the first that 
Charles Abbott did not lose his life, but that something having very 
serious after-effects did happen to him. The tragedy is so unrelieved 
as to be insupportable if the book were a long one. Hergesheimer has 
given us a tale of adventure, almost without romantic glamour, realis- 
tically and psychologically conceived. The style is distinctly better than 
that of most contemporary novels. 

* Vandemark’s Folly. By Herbert Quick. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1922. Pp. 420. 

*The Bright Shawl. By Joseph Hergesheimer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1922. Pp. 220. 









































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude mention elsewhere 


Some Things That Matter. By Lorp Rippett. New York: George H. 

Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 199. 

All the things that this very distinguished Englishman places under so taking a 
caption do matter very much—how to concentrate, how to observe, how to read, how 
to speak effectively in public, how to think, the nature of evidence, discrimination 
of fact and inference, the nature of law, the laws of thought, the duty of belief. And 
they are all put in a clear, forthright sort of way that gives odds to more profound 
substance less attractively phrased. Short essays in short, plain paragraphs in the 
clearest of type on excellent paper, conveying a sane and cheerful outlook, much sound, 
everyday wisdom, much useful information—that is the book. 

The Altar Steps. By Compton MacKenzie. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. 

This is a novel after the heart of the elect in England, where its vogue is said to 
be greater than here; a book not polemic, but inviting polemics, treading boldly the 
ground of religious creed and religious experience; a momentous book, clearly, creating 
a real character in struggle with a real and most disturbing world. Its appearance 
recalls Robert Elsmere and the hubbub aroused by it in the eighties. Further than 
this the reader will hardly care to commit himself, casting a wary eye toward the 
promised sequel, The Parson’s Progress. 

Essays on English. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1921. Pp. 284. 

A collection of seemingly casual discussions which taken together bulk as a sane, 
liberal, at once enormously documented and most readable statement, of the case for 
American English. With a twinkle in his eye, Professor Matthews spreads before 
purist and pedant the multifarious sources of its strength—dialect, newspaper English, 
“the advertiser’s artful aid,’’ the lingo of immigrants from every country under the 
sun. But such heterogeneity does not presage decay: ‘so long as the people is sturdy 
and resolute, so long as it holds its own in the rivalry of the nations, its language will 
be the fit instrument of its will.’”’ The concluding essay presents English and French 
as the two possible world-languages of the future. 

Old English Poetry. Translations into alliterative verse with introductions 

and notes by J. Duncan Spaetu. Princeton University Press, 1922. 

Pp. 268. 

Contains selections from heroic and biblical epic material, saints’ legends, religious 
and secular lyric, charms, riddles, gnomic verses, and historic war poetry. 

The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. By ArtHuurI. Gates. Published by 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1922. 

An investigation conducted for the most part in the Scarborough School, Scar- 
borough, New York, with pupils of Grades III to VIII inclusive, for the special purpose 
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Textbooks in English 


W hat Can Literature Do for Me? By C. Alphonso Smith 


A guide to literature that is used with much benefit in introductory classes. Price, $1.00 





Types of Great Literature. Edited by P. H. Houston and J. K. Bonnell 
Interesting selections arranged by types—a book that succeeds in stimulating wider 
reading. Price, $2.50 


A Manual of the Art of Fiction. By Clayton Hamilton 


The principles of fiction for courses in advanced composition, the novel, or the short 
story. Price, $1.50 


English, Science, and Engineering. 
Edited by J. L. Eason and M. H. Weseen 


Selected essays for the scientific and technical student in his English work. Price, $1.50 


Essays on Agriculture. Edited by S. D. Babbitt and L. C. Wimberly 


The fine literature of agriculture revealed to the student for his inspiration and instruction. 
Price, $1.50 


A College Handbook of Writing. By George B. Woods 


The elements of correct writing—with examples added. Price, $1.20 


Selected Stories from Kipling. Edited by William Lyon Phelps 


Thirteen Kipling stories selected for classroom use. Price, $1.25 


Selected Stories from O. Henry. Edited by C. Alphonso Smith 


Twenty-five stories that show O. Henry’s great versatility. Price, $1.25 


Poe, Irving, Hawthorne. Edited by Bliss Perry 


Three volumes of selections convenient in size and price and admirably suited to class 
use. Price, $.50, each 


English in Service. By W. W. Hatfield and A. Laura McGregor 


A composition book for the junior high school or for the 7th, 8th, and oth grades separ- 
ately. The essentials, and all the pupil can make his own, with sufficient project work, 
socialized classroom method, and correlation with other subjects to meet the modern 
technique in English. Prices, $1.60 complete; $.80, each, for the three volumes separately 
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of discovering causes of disability in reading and spelling. The results showed sub- 
stantial correlation between reading ability and ability to read proof and to detect small 
differences in the form of words. The common element in these abilities was found 
to be the ability to perceive clearly the significant details of words. Spelling by 
syllables received support from these findings; certain common forms of phonetic 
analysis and word-by-word reading were discountenanced. The immense number of 
elements entering into the function of both reading and spelling was demonstrated. 


Robin. By FRANCES Hopcson BurNetr. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

Co., 1922. Pp. 343. $2.00 net. 

The critics condemn Mrs. Burnett’s latest romance as ‘“‘sentimental.”” Two 
lovely young things madly in love from childhood, a proper but secret marriage of 
which all evidence is lacking, a baby, the hero’s reported death in action, the restoration 
of the morale of both through dreams which some of the characters think of occult 
origin, and the final happy reunion seem to some reviewers too sweet to be genuine. 
The most interesting character is Lord Coombe, an old roué with a tender side 
(possible ?), whose heir the baby will be. 


Poems of Heroism in American Life. Edited by Joun R. Howarp. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 353. 

It is chiefly the national political and military life which is reflected by this set 
of selections. Titles of the parts are: ‘‘The New Continent,” ‘“ Revolution,” “‘The 
More Perfect Union,” ‘“‘Secession or Union Preserved,” ‘‘The Growth of Empire,”’ 
and “The World War.” Many pieces of slight poetic merit are included, but as 
parallel reading for United States history the book should give high-school youngsters 
a patriotic thrill. 


The Technique of Thomas Hardy. By JosepH WARREN BeEacu. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. 255. 

A very careful discussion of the work of “‘the last of the great Victorian masters.” 
Preoccupation with plot is accounted the cause why so many of the earlier books 
fail to satisfy. The writer ranges the great books in an ascending scale from the 
Mayor of Casterbridge, where character interest prevails over toilsome intricacies of 
incident, through the perfectly balanced structure of The Return of the Native to the 
pathos of Tess and the grim quest for truth in Jude the Obscure. A valuable biblio- 
graphical note is appended. 


Boy Scout’s Life of Lincoln. By IpaA M. TarBett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921. Pp. 247. $2.00. 

Miss Tarbell tells a plain story plainly and concretely with no particular emphasis 
on one above other periods of Lincoln’s life. Such comment as there is, is mostly 
explanatory, neither dramatic nor sentimental. A sober appeal to a serious boy’s 
interest. 

The Coming of the Peoples. By Francis Rott WHEELER. New York: George 

H. Doran Company, 1922. Pp. 267. $1.50. 

Volume III of the series called The Romance—History of America. It covers the 
fifty years between the colonizing expeditions of Gilbert and Raleigh and those of 
Endicott and Winthrop. 
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